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BONNIE PRUDDEN 

begins in this issue 
the first of a series 
of illustrated lessons on 




HOW TO KEEP FIT 









BONNIE PRUDDEN 




COL. FRANK THOMPSON. U. S. A. (RET.) -CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD, GLENMORE DISTILLERIES 


ONLY ONE . . . 

“That’s one of our special fresh-air warehouses behind me. 
It’s where our Old Kentucky Tavern Bourbon mellows through 
the changes in season a full 7 years - Nature’s perfect lime for 
Bourbon bouquet and flavor! No other premium Bond gets 
every drop timed to perfection that long. 1 do believe you’ll 
find its rare mellowness an unusually pleasant surprise.” 



KENTUCKY STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKEY 100 PROOF BOTTLE D - 1 N - BO N 0 & 86 PROOF 
GLENMORE DISTILLERIES CO.. "Where Perteclion o( Pfoflucl is Tradition" LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 
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COVER: Bonnib Pruddbn 
P}iologTapli by RifkoTd Meek 

A refreshing summer phenomenon was the emergence of 
43-year-old Bonnie Prudden as a television star on the 
NBC Home show. On TV she won thousands to her exercise 
program, and with this issue she begins a series on how 
to keep fit (see pages 35-iS) that will attract many more. 
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IS 

YOUR WIFE 

TOO? 


If she is and you want to do her a 
favor, tell her about Titleist. 

Tell her how it can improve her 
game. Tell her about its marvelous 
click and feel; its perfect uniformity. 

And you might mention distance, 
too. She needs distance as much as 
you do. 

But you’d better suggest that she 
ask your pro which Titleist is best for 
her particular game. He knows what’s 
best for her. 

And while you're at it, tell her to ask 
him about Acushnet pullers, gloves 
and head covers. 

ACUSHNET 

Sofd the World Over Through 

Goff Course Pro Shops Only 
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WORLD'S FASTEST RACE WON ON 


The International "500” at 
Monza, Italy, became the 
world’s safest race, too — on 
Firestones. It provides new 
proof of the safety and perform- 
ance you enjoy when you put 
Firestone Tires on your car. 

On June 29, Jimmy Bryan became 
the winner of the first International 
“500’' when he streaked around the 
last lap at Monza with a 500-mile 


average speed of 160.057 mph. The 
best drivers in the world, plus every 
make of tire and car, were eligible 
to compete. Yet American drivers 
finished first, second, and third, 
rolling on Firestone Tires. 

The International “500” is the 
world’s fastest race, and one look at 
the track will tell you why. The 
curves are so steeply banked that 
drivers can take them at much 
faster speeds, maintaining consist- 
ently higher averages. The straight- 
aways are long and rough. And even 


though they’re concrete-paved, at 
190 mph they slapped tires and cars 
with a force that shattered shock 
absorbers, shook gas tanks loose, 
even snapi)ed frames. 

You couldn't have set up a race 
that’s tougher on tires than Monza. 
So it's only natural that all the 
American drivers in the race chose 
Firestone Tires. For they have 
learned from experience that Fire- 
stone knows more than any other 
American tire maker about building 
strength and safety into tires. These 
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FIRESTONE TIRES! 


top professionals know these facts 
Ixjcause they si)end their lives wliere 
Firestone does its testing and reigns 
supreme — on the oval laboratories 
of racing. 

The fact that Firestone has now 
gained an international reputation 
for safety should make one impor- 
tant fact crystal clear to every 
automobile driver in America: Only 
Firestone Tires give you the safety 
and built-in peace of mind that comes 
from years of grueling sjjeedway 
ex{>erience. 


BETTER RUBBER FROM START TO FINISH 

Copyright 1957, 'I'hc Kircxtonc Tire & Kubber Compsay 


The same experts who built 
race-winning stamina into the 
tires that made Monza famous 
for safety as well as for speed, 
build the same safety into a 
“family car" tire for you . . . 

New 

T<»*««tone 

Ny/onSOd' 

WITH NUCLEAR-CONTROLLED 
NYLON CORD BODY 

Before you decide to buy any new tires, 
there are a few things you ought to 
know about the new Firestone Nylon 
••500.” 


First, you ought to find out how tough 
it is — how it’s been made nylon-tough 
to withstand the pounding of the city’s 
deepest chuckholes and the country’s 
roughest roads. 

You should remember that Firestone 
engineers borrowed from their own 
sjK*edway tire .specifications to develop 
a cooler running rubber compound for 
this tire, to give you a new kind of pro- 
tection against the incredible heat that 
sustained .superhighway driving builds 
up inside a tire. 

In short, you ought to get all the facts 
about the new Firestone Nylon “500” 
tires — how little they cost, how wonder- 
fully sjife they are. And you can get the 
story about the tires and the easy terms 
that go with them from your Firestone 
Dealer or Store. Or order them on your 
new car from your car dealer. 
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from the piiblishei 


I SUPPOSE everybody believes in physical fitness. And, elc'urly, many 
people are doing something about it. But few are doing the same 
thing for there is considerable disagreement as to what physical fit- 
ness actually is. 

To bring the subject up to date and untangle some of the confu- 
sion around it, Sports lLLrsTRATF:D in this issue pre.sents the findings 
from its nationwide survey of activity and, in some cases, lack of it, 
on behalf of physical fitne.ss during the past two years. These are the 
years since President Kisenhower, alarmed by the results of the Kraus- 
Prudden stiuly on fitne.ss in our children (SI, Aug. 1.5, 19.5.5), sjiot- 
lighted the problem by means of a White House luncheon. One year 
ago an Kxecutive Order establishe<l the Pn-sident’s Council on Youth 
Fitness; one month ago 119 members were named to the President's 
Citizens Advi.sory (’ommittee. 

The step.s are logical ones aimed at the solution of what is admit- 
tedly a vast and complex problem; 
but their pac(‘ has been slow, marked 
by interm i.ssions which at times .sug- 
gested that the whole thing was 
about to be filed in a time capsule. 

rilimate .solution mu.st take the 
form of community and individual 
action. The series of weekly illu.s- 
trated physical fitness lessons de- 
veloj)e<i by Bonnie Prudden, which 
begins this week in Sports Illus- 
trated, repre.sents action which in- 
dividuals may start taking at once. 

At the Xational Convention of 
the U.S. Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce in Milwaukee last June, our 
assistant publisher, Richard Neale, i)ropo.sed a competition in which 
the Jaycees could join with Sports Iij.ustrated to create the kind of 
program which eventually can .serve, on a national scale, as a model 
for community action. (Shown here: \*ice- President Nixon congratu- 
lating Neale on his proposal.) As a result, as part of nationally <lesig- 
nated Youth Fitness Week, from Aug. 5 through Aug. 10, individual 
Jaycce chapters all over the country, working with local health, sport 
and education officials, will put into effect their own sj)ecially drafted 
programs of youth fitness activities. 

Later this month, a hoard of judges consisting of Charles F>. Shear- 
er, National Jaycee President ; SPORTS Ili.USTRATED’s Managing Fdi- 
tor Sidney L. James; Dr. Shane MacCarthy, Executive Director of 
the President’s Council; Bonnie Prudden; and .si)orts notables Bobby 
Jones, Phil Rizzulo, Otto Oraham, Gene Tunney, Je.sse Owen.s and 
Maureen Connolly will name the four winning Jaycee chapters. 
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WHAT SAM SNEAD THINKS 
ABOUT HIS NEW IMPERIAL 


A crowd-^futherini^ sijrht at the bijr p:olf tournanients is the famous 
Sam pulling up in his big, glittei’ing Imperial. “I've driven every 
big-name ear thei’C is,” says Sam. “And as far as I ean see. Imperial 
runs rings around them all. Even if I didn’t think so myself— and 
I sure do— evei-yone tells me my car is the best-looking, best- 
driving car on the market.” Sam’s car has won a title of its own; 
America’s new number one prestige car. Drive the Imperial, 
and see why. Imperial is Chrysler Corporation’s finest product. 


NUMBER 1 IN A SERIES OF ADVERTISEMENTS 
FEATURING FAMOUS IMPERIAI. OWNERS. 




SCOREBOARD 


these faces in the crowd . . , 



Hoviiinl Cirant. 11^- 
y«‘ar-»Ui apfirmtii'i' 
jorkoy fron Ciniiii- 

n u t i . r i li i n ir with 

"hue's" i-pounriaJlow- 
uiii'c. hooted hiune all 
winners with rotisinc 
finisliesinUlTrac'psdes- 
iiite 1 0-day suspension, 
for l)est apprentice rec- 
ord i/I 13-year hhtory 
of Monmouth Park. 



Mrs. Carol Mcinharl 
of I'ittshureh siioweil 
slie was finest woiniin 
archer in worlil. seitinc 
rec//r<)s at (>'> meter.s 
:hhl fioinls' anil 30 
meters i321 pointsi, 
winnini; international 
iitle at Praitue, as Am- 
ericans swefit first four 

^ en'x eonipelilion. 





Torn Mc'Dimotieh, 2 .-)- 
year-old Army I’fc. 
from Pliilailididiia, es- 
lahlislieii himsidf as 
■North .Ar/ieric.i's nre- 
micr single sculler, 
w inninitnationalclui’ii- 
pionsliip 111 Philadel- 
phia when ,Iack Kelly 
,Tr. did not defend Cii- 
n;idi,'i/i litlein row-over 
at Port Dalhousie. Orit. 


RECORD BREAKERS 

ticiirai* Hroen. runjjy ButTalo fris-sl yier, Ktri*kr*d to ni'W 
world record in randy swum mile, l/e'ierini-ewn murk 
by more than four s<s-ond« with rlechini: at 

Cortland. N.Y. iJulySo'. 

Jans Jiislor. is-ycar-old Duich swnnnicr, surpasse d 
her own world standard for I .r.iin-mHi-r freestyle ic 
Ililvcrsum. The Net herlaiids, nejjol iatini; dislariei- in 
2ni3.! ,Iuly 27 

Tom Courine' pnumjisi ihrounh .sdo rnefers ever 
rain-softened truck at (iacvle, Swed-n in I iJfi -d nfT 
world record ' to establish new .American mark July 
2B ' Snid Audun Hoysen of Norway, who tiniahcd 
sis-ond to fsiurtni-y: "I'm sure Tom can dii ii in 1 :4-l 
if he wants. He runs like the wind and I haven't (tot 

C.alophone. William T. Maybury's .Vyoar-old 
trotter, with Robert Walker hsndlinK reins. ste|>|n-d 
off two mile heals ariiuiid half-mile uviil In 4;(ili for 
new world record at ('leveland’a Uraiidve-w raceway 
July 2'.’ 

BOXING 

Kddie Maehen. serond-runked Csliforni.n heavy- 
wi-ii'hl, punchi-d lieiiiuscd Bob Baker at will to win 
easy KVround decision iit ChlcaKO hin was not able 
to drop hanb-as opponent or show apiireeiable class 

Ales Mileff, ondefi-alwl Arui-nluie hi.jivy wei|rhl 

'in II fiyhis.. pummcled onetime sparmale Julio 
■Mederos al>out rintt with kusIo liefore referis- siopiied 
fight at end of sixth round in Washington, l).C. Ron' 
was Hoodlum Prunkie Curlio family picnic: Promoter 
(loldie Aheani is man Krankie said he was going to 
visit in Miami when he was T)m<'h'‘d by coiis KJ/P. 
July 22 ■; M.magcrs Willie Thi- I'nderiaker Keiehum 
Mederos', Hyroie 'The M/nk WalJnian Miteff arc 
Well-known Carbo frontmen. 

GOLF 

Tomm> Bolt kept notorious temper in check, tired 
12-undiT-|i«r 27B, including course-record-brea'niiig 
ti4 on lirsi round, to win Kiislern t'lien mid $2, Min 
first prize at Biiiiimore's .Afouni f'learant finks, floft's 


victory secupi'd him berih on Ryder Cup team along 
W|ih Frill H.iwktns. who finishi-d four strokes behind. 

Mickcv Wrighl. I.inky 22-year.oId pro fnini (‘hula 
Vista, fiilif. shot tinal-rouiiil To on neirnii's Loeh- 
irioof Club's (i,4iifi-yard course, won Sf'.'jr.ii Wolverine 
llp.ii with 72-iuial of 2x4. three siioki's ahend of 
Witli Smith. Win liroughi Miss Wright's winnings to 
VJ.nlB-Ili. lops on lour. 

HORSE RACING 

Find. Alfred Gwynne Vanderbilt's 7-yrar-old bay 
gelding, demonxtrnled he could run long as well us 
short, withstood chnlli'ngeof Kddie Schmidt in si retell 
to seore head victory in JI12,liiii niile-and-five- 
furloiig Sunsci Handicap which e|«si-d Holly wood Park 
nuK-ling. Said winning Jockey Ralph Niwi-s: "Find 
sure is a tough old bird." 

MunsM.sas, 4-year-old son of Bull Run, Astutely 
rail'd by Jockey Doug Dudson. made his move at top 
of stretch, won $12ri.4iiii. mib--anH-thrcc-sixlis'nlhs 
Arlington Handicap by two lengths from favored 
Swoon's Son ftifua- . \’ictofy was liflh si might on 
turf for John Zitnik's buy coh . Pol>-Hi. 2-yar-old 
daughter of Polynesian, ably ridden by Kric Guerin. 
W'ns in front at ev»*ry |>ole in winning no-featured 
*lilfi,(i2-i. six-furlong Hussie by two lengths on final 
day of Arlington nns'ling .tfr pii'/f JC i. 

BomniiilA. Reverie Knoll Farm's tneltlcsemc, 3- 
year-old Plly. held olT repealed runs on inside and 
outside in sireieh as Jockey Jack Skelly tcsti-d her 
heart with his whip, took ioH.TOli, mib-and-furlong 
.Mnnmouih Oaks by u nuse (rum Kvening Tunc. 

FOOTBALL 

fJreen liav Packers traded Passmastcr Tobin Rote 
iwho threw for IS touchdowns in 1956 . Defensive 
Jl.iifback VaIJiM' IValker to Detroit I. ions for l.inemcn 
Jim Sulsbupy.OIivtT Spender. Norm M usIita, Halfback 
Don Mclllienny. Role provides i|uarn'rback insurancu 
lor ntl-year-iild Bobby Layne. who is utlliciHl with 
bum shoulder Said Packer Coarli Lisle Bbiekbourn: 
"We were ri>w[>eraie1>' in need of oflimsive liiiemin. 
In order to gel enough we had to saentice oiii' of ihv 
finest >|U4rlerl>arks in (he liusiiiess." 


focus on the deed . . . 



POUNDING over Arlington I’ark's gratut 
course, Maniissiis. with I Jong Dodson urging him 
on, wins Arlington Handicaii from Swoon's Son. 



RUNNING tlirough lieliy-.series. Dorothy .•\r- 
Mold hands off to -son Joe DiMiiggio Jr., 17. who 
enters Lawrenceville <N.J.i prep school in (all. 


BASEBALL 

Milwaukee mainluii.id slim first-pkice advantage in 
((Oisfeniu.s -Vationrtl l.eague (iimnanf r.u'e, le.irfiiig .'/[ 
l/ouis by hall ganii . wii li I 3 rinurd for wis'k. I'ardi- 
nnls rose from third, winning 4 of fi. ineluding dandy 
oni'-hitliT by Von Mi'naniel. Brooklyn skidded lo 
third. 1 'j ganu-s behind Milwaukee, by siililting six 
eontcsls, whili- PhilMlelphlii and Cincinnati tii-d lor 
fourth positi<tn. 2 ';i games back of le.ider, 

.New Vnrk lo.si ni-gligilile ground to Chicago in 
American I.i'iigue, dropping four of sevi-n lo While 
Sox and Detroit, but Chicago was unable In lake ad- 
vaniiige of Vankix*' di-sulliiry ways, halving four- 
giimeseru-s with Raliimore, Boston strengthened hold 
on t hirtl place, being four games U|i on Cleveland and 

Detroit but 10 big games off pact" as Ted Williams 
hit -fil 1 

TENNIS 

Ashlev Cooper, who m-iH prohalily bo No. 1 player on 
.Australia's Davis Cu;! leiiin. defeated Vic Seixas. s' ill. 
alas, I'.S.'s lop Cup hope, ti 3. 7 H. 0-4. 7-.> lor I'enti- 
sylvania champnm.xhip .it .Merinr f'rickel Club. Hav- 
erfnrd, ihwaried Seixits' bid lo be first man to wm 
title eight timi's III semifinal, Seixas took .Au.simlia's 
Neale Fraser in straight sets but his backhuiid tailed 
him in windup. 

HOCKEY 

Detroit Red t' ings traded veteran Left-Winger Ti-d 
Liiid!i.iy. .12, All-Star Goalie tBi iin Hall to Chicago 
Black Hawks for Jo.ntiny Wilson, left wing; Furbi« 
Ki iuiedy, reniiT: Hank Hiissen, goalie; Bill I’resfoo, 
defeiiscm-an, in efTorl by Nnrris-owned Wings arid 
Norris-owned Haw ks to boost fortunes. Lindsay, bow- 
ever. bitterly assaib-d Wings General Manager Jni'k 
Adiims for "crilieizing me nil elul' [trading me be- 
causi- of| . . . personal re-K'ntment." 

MILEPOST 

MAKIIIEU— Boll Biiikus. 31), Rosinii, wnrld-ri-eo'd 
holib-r in .'>l•-[>o1lnd weight throw, and Klxa Torikka, 
2'l, I'innish javefiiiisr; ,it Jlel.xinki, ruii/inaid 
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Jii.st settle down in the all leather bucket scat, start up the engine 
and you're experiencing a feeling of breathless anticipation like 
never before. Shift into first and the deep chested roar of the exhau.st 
tells you at once that thi.s is living. Down the highway, hugging the 
curves, racing the wind, this is the lift of a lifetime. ..this is for you. 

Sure fast acceleration to lift you out of danger: po.sitive, firm brak- 
ing with disc brake.s'^^to bring you to a safe even stop every time 
regardless of road conditions. 

Low center of gravity to keep you hugging the road, on the straight- 
away or around curves with never a sway or roll. Ye.s, this is truly a 
great sports cur ... a great personal car. Why not “thrill-drive” the 
Triumph for the lift of your lifetime ! 


5J6'-?.5. fdiiti tax and license at U. S. ports 
of entry, f Slightly higher ir<s/ Coast ports.) 
Wire icheels, hard-top, rear seat, tehite u'all 
tires and competition hit, etc. optional extra 
specifications: 

liRAKEs: Disc brakes on front u'lteels* 

TOP speed: IloMPU mileage: vptoSS MPG 
ENGINE: 4 cyl. iDfiV) I'JVl cc 
output: JOO Blip 
ACCELERATION : 0-50 in S see. 
maintenance: 

Parts and service 
availahlf coa.sl to coast! 

Free Brochure and 
dealer list on regiie.'it. 

Write note — for fun! 

A Triumph-pins ... ns standard equipment. 



ST.V.NDAHD-TKIL'Ml’H MOTOK C O M l‘.V .N Y, INC., Dipl.SS • 17 15 Hmaduay. (at 56lh Su), New York 19, N. Y. 


SCOREBOARD 

cmthmed 


baseball 

X-RAY 



Tod .AlJpn. chunky (5 
feet 5 inches). Boulder. 
Colo, horseshoe pilch- 
or. Kaincd his eiehlh 
world championship at 
Murray. XHah by drop- 
ping two ringers for 51 - 
4!) playoff victory. .\1- 
len, who started toss- 
ing shoes at 7. won his 
first title at 1933 Chi- 
cago World’s Fair. 


FOR THE RECORD 

AIRPLANE RACING 

CAPI. KtNNEIH 0, CHANDLER, Comoton, Cald.. 
Bendu Trophy Rtee (ChiMgo-Washinglon). 619.73 
cnilts «t record 679.063 mph. n M02 DslU Dauor. 

AUTO RACING 

JEAN BEHRA. France, Caen Grand Pti«. ISS miles 
at 92.9 mph. in B.R.M. 

BOATING 

METEOR III. owned by Hank Burkatd Detroit. 
Chicago-lo-Mackinac Island, Mieh. race. over. all. 
Class-D championship with 39 18:52 corrected lime. 

BOXING 

OUILIO LOI, lO-round decision over Cameron Jack 
Subero, lightweights. Genoa. 

NOEL HUMPHREYS. 10-round decision over Billy 
(Sweelpea) Peacock, eanlamwerghfs, Hollywood. 

WILLIE PEP. 10-round decision over Russ Tague, 
lealherweights. Houston. 

BOBBY BELL, 8-round TKO ever Bobby Courchesne 
■ealherwaiihts. New York. 

GIL TURNER, 10-round decision over Del Flanagan, 
wellerweighls. St. Paul. 

CISCO ANDRADE. 9-iound TKQ over Wallace (Bud) 
Smith, lightweights. Los Angeles 
PAT MCATEER 8-round TKO over Leen Jansen, 
middleweights, Liverpool. 

CHESS 

RUSSIA. Inlernalional Students championship, with 
43)5 won. 8)5 lost. Reykjavik. Iceland. 

HORSE RACING 

BUREAUCRACY {45.000 Dwyer H.. IMa m., by 1)5 
lengths, in l;55ts. Belmont Pk Bill Boland up. 

PUCKER UP: S57.225 Matron H.. I m.. by 2 lengths, 
in I 37. Arlington Pk. Willie Shoemaker up. 

L’lL FELLA. 833,775 Great American S.. 5)5 I.. 
by neck, in 1 :OSts, Belmont Pk. Sob Ussery up. 
SWIMMING 

DONATIER GUTIERRE7. Meaico 33-kilomeler Capri- 
Naples race, in 8.58:28. 

TENNIS 

BUDGE PATTY. Pans 8r Los Angeles, over Jaioslav 
Drobny. 3-6. 6-3. 6-3. 6-1. Swiss Inlernalional 
championship. Gslaad. 

RUDY HERNANDO. Detroit, over Chns Crawford. 
2-6, 6-1. 2-6, 6-1, 7-5. Western junior champion- 
ships, Champaign, III. 



COLLIDING under p<i|i-uD arc onplime Dp- 
troitStJiPS Diy.y.y Truut Mickey Cochrane 
in old-timers game at New York. They missed. 



ONE OP THE CHIEF REASONS (he Tiger* have not been a bigger disaiipoinlment 
than they are this aejiHon is Pilcher Jim Bunning. Nol o-ipected to do much with 
Hoefl, Lary and Fovta^k around, Jim was the All-Star Game's winning pitcher. Last 
week he threw a brilliant two-hitter against the Yankees for his 12lh win of the year. 


TEAM PERFORMANCES 


TEAM LEADERS 


This week (7/21 to 7/27) 

AMERICAN LEAGUE 
Boston 4-2 

Detroit 4-2 

Washington .. 4-2 

Ghicafo 4-3 

Baltimore 4 4 

New York . . 3-4 

Cleveland 3 4 

Kansas City. 1-6 


47-47 
35-62 
57-37 
46 49 
61-33 
4E-47 
34-60 


Baiting 

Week Season 


Homers 

Season 


Pitching 


Boyd 

Mantle 

Wertz 

Martin 


.389 Williams .379 

.50(7 Kalme .290 

.263 lemon .305 

.379 Fo« .330 

.261 Boyd .330 

.400 Mantle .359 

.333 Woodling .326 

444 toper .304 


Williams 28 Brewer 

Maiwell 19 Bunning 

Sievets 24 Ramos 

Dtopo 10 Pierce 

Triandos 10 Loes 

Mantle 27 2 with 

Colavilo 17 Wynn 

Zeinial 17 Trucks 


NATIONAL LEAGUE 
Cincinnati 5-2 

St. Louis 4 2 

Chicaio . . 4-3 

Milwaukee .. 4-3 

Philadelphia .. 3-4 

Brooklyn 3-4 

Pillsburgh 2-4 

New York. . . . 2-5 


54-42 
53-40 
32-59 
56-40 
52-43 
53 41 
36-60 
42-53 


McMillan .400 

Moon .375 

Moryn .364 

Schoendiensi .345 
Bouchee .385 

Hodges .346 

Skinner .345 

Sauer .571 


Robinson .310 Crowe 

Misi I .336 Musial 

Moryn .313 Banks 

Aaron .349 Aaron 

Bouchee .286 2 with 

Hodees .307 Snider 

Croat .332 Thomas 

Mays .310 Mays 


23 Lawrence 11-6 
21 Jackson II 5 
20 Diotl 9-8 
30 Buhl 12-6 
13 Sanlord 13-3 

24 Newcombe 9 8 
IS Putkey 10-7 
17 Comer 11-8 


HEROES AND GOATS 


THE SEASON (to July 27) 


RUNS PRODUCED 


Batting (AL) 
Batting (NL) 
Home run 
billers (Al) 
Home run 
hitlers (NL) 
Pitching (Al) 

Pitching <NL) 
ERA(AL) 

Era (NL) 
Compleie 
games (AL) 
Complete 
games (NL) 
Team HR (AL) 
Team HR (NL) 
Team run$(AL) 
Team runs (NL> 
Team hits (AL) 
Team nits(NL) 


BfST 

Williams. Bos 367 
Aaron. Mil .349 
Williams. Bos 28 
(1 per 10)5 A6) 
Aaron, Mil 30 
(1 per 13 AB) 
Pierce. Chi 14 7 

Sanlord, Phil 13-3 
Shantr. NY 2.41 
Podres. Bkn 2.76 
Brewer. Bos 12 
(in 20 starts) 
Newcombe Bkn 11 
(in 21 stalls) 
Kansas Cily 109 
Milwaukee 120 
Eloslon 464 
Cincinnati 484 
Eloslon 854 
Pittsburgh 963 


WORST 

Runnels. Wash ,219 
Jones. Phil 221 
Aparicio Chi 0 
(364 AB) 
Ashbuin. Phil 0 
(384 AB) 

Lary. Del 4-13 
Siobbs. Wash 4-13 
Klina. Pitl 2-15 
Stobbs. Wash 6.83 
Klippstein, Cm 5.33 
Gaicii. Clev 1 
(in 15 starts) 
Rush. Chi I 
(in 17 stalls) 
Baltimore $8 
Pittsburgh 57 
Kansas City 357 
Chicago 380 
Kansas City 783 
Chicago 782 


AMERICAN LEAGUE 
Mantle. NY (.359) 

Sievets. Wash (.296) 
Jansen, Bos (.279) 
Minoso. Chi ( 303) 
Williams. Bos (.367) 
Weilr. CiBv (.295) 
NATIONAL LEAGUE 
Aaron. Mil (.349) ... . 

Musial. St L( 336) . . 

Mays. NY (.310) 
Blasingame. St L ( 275) 
Mathews. Mil ( 296) 
Crowe. Cm ( 301) 


Balling 

RBIs 

Pitching 


THE ROOKIES 


AMERICAN LEAGUE 
Kubek. NY .305 
Mans, Clev 10 
Mans, Clev 38 
Hyda. Wash 3-3 


NATIONAL LEAGUE 
KaskD.5IL.292 
Bouchee, Phil 13 
Bouchee. Phil 56 
Sanfoid. Phil 13-3 


SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 



FISHERMAN’S 

CALENDAR 


so xenxnn opens 
SC*r<»»on closes 
(' rlriir N'o/er 
I) irnler t/ir/y, roily 
N ymter 
normul height 


SH sUghlly high 
H high 
VH rrry high 
M water mudiJy 


K rising 
WT.>0 icalcr 50® 

F(i fishing good 
FV(J fishing eery good 
FF fishing fair 


FI* fishing poor 
OO outlook good 
()V<» outlook rery good 
OF outlook fair 
OP oul/tiot poor 


BLACK BASS: MAINE: St. Cfoix Rivpr. IliK 
I,aki-. Riiiinil Poml. Wabassus anH I’acnmonn- 
sliino now all highly prycluctive of smallnouih 
on lures with firewauon-reii .stripes applied hori- 
siinlally or vertically. 0(1. 
rKNVsvt.vwiA: F(i in central state, with Car- 
l.sle Reservoir best spot tor Jitterbugs at nighl. 
Iiell<:rainmite.s by day. FP on Suscpiehanna. 
which remains I. and algae-ri<iden. OP barring 


NEW tiAMl'SHiKE: SiTiallmouth and largcmouth 
bass biting well in state's larger lakes, with 
Winniiiesaukee and Winnisquam recnmmenil- 
ed early mornings anil evenings when fish move 
toward shores. Walter .M. Novak of K<>slon 
look a -pound largcmouth from Horseshoe 
Pond in Merrimack last week. 


BLUEFISH: MKClViA: Schooling bluefish now 
in ('hesapeake Bay. and tish to 7 pounds arc 
hitting silver spoons rigged with reil huti<in 
in the Potomac. Boat captains who claim fish- 
ing IS best in over 10 years hope to .see large 
sciKiols of blues sweep ii|) Poloinae later on. 
Try trolling in the ‘'Tall Timbers" area opjio- 
site Ciile.s Point on Potomac where charter 
boils available. Oli. 

M ASSAi'iM'SKTT.s; First blue of .season from Cape 
Co l Canal, an .'<-pounder. taken last we'-k by 
Stan IJaggei, Yarmouth schonlieacher, on an 
is-lskin. Ft; along south shore of Cai>e. FF olT 
Monomoy. FF for small snapticrs in Wellfleet 
Harbor. 

KKW JKKSKV: FV(; chumming for blu<*s up to 
12 pounds on northeast emi of Barnegat Ridge 
about IS miles off Barnegat Inlet, Surf fisher- 
nien al.so finding Ft’(; from Seaside Park 
through I.sland He.ach for fi.sh in 2*poun<l eliis.s. 
with an occasional fi-poun<ler hauled in. Small 
lilues also plentiful and cooperative in Raritan 
Bay, ofT Great Kills and Sandy Hook. Ofi. 


TROUT: FiiilTlSH roM'MniA: F(; for lake's and 
streams throughout Interior. .Stelluco River, 
one of province's finest rainbow dry-Hy streams, 
ret>orts many limil.s. FG also on Pavilion, Para- 
dise, Crown and Franeois lake«. 0«;. 
iPAiio: Higher lowland temperatures rni'un 
best fishing in high mountain lake.s and streams 
in early morning ami evening. SO .August 1 on 
storied Silver Creek in Sim Valley urea, .\tl 
waters in McCall area are worthy of attention. 
Camas County's Big Smoky Oeek. South Fork 
of Boise and Thorn Creek Reservoir and high 
mountain lakes all productive through press 
lime, but agent cautions Thorn Creek Re.servoir 
SC July 31. and SO again in October. Solo 
streams of main Salmon in Challis area C and 
FV(; for Hies. 

NEW MEXiro: FF FP last week due to daily 
showers. H and M conditions aloweii most 
iioriiiern .streams, but high hopes for fishermen 
prevail when ruins eea.s*' because occasional big 
lirowiis ari' being caught at (?hamu anil John- 
.son lak«*s and Red River, and some large brook- 
ie.s arecoining from Hopewell Lake. FVc; tiVC 
on Navajo and Zuni Reservations, i-spicially 
Nutria Luke, where rainbows reign. Streams in 
lids region have been lightly fished to liiUe: 
anglers must purchase Indian permit in addi- 
tion to state fishing lieensi*. 

VEiiMOVT: Central and northern slate waters 
offer best ebanee of act ion since southern einin- 
lies showing elTecls of drought. Norton Lake iil 
Norton. Maidstone L-ake. .\verill lakes ami up- 
per reaeie.s of the Coniieeticut are most prom- 
ising areas now. 


WASHiS'fiTON: PLslol-hot Ross Lake yielded 
500 rainbows to about 100 fishermen last week, 
and that includes many weight limits. Other 
gooil waters in high lake.s are Big Heart, Little 
Heart and .Angeline at headwaters of h'oss 
River, acces-sihle from Stevens Pass Highway 
through Trout and Copper lakes. .At press time 
some fire clo.sure.s in National Foresta go into 
effect, so suggest anglers cheek ranger station 
of intended pack-in area before departure. In 
general, OVG. 

WHITE MARLIN: NEW YOltK: SO- to 00- 
piiund marlin are iiinntiful in the waters off 
Shinnecock Inlet. Local veteran states se.ison 
to date is finest since the inlet broke through 
1 !) years ago permitting iicces.s to the ocean. 
F'viilence cilcil includes numerous SO-jiound- 
clas.s fish caught, and one charter boat that had 
three marlin on three lines at the same time 
last weekend. OVCi. 

NORTH cauolina; Hottest fmhing news from 
Halteras waters is white marlin, with July 
score thus year slightly ahead of Iil')!) season. 
OVG fur blue an<l white marlin, and other 
Gulf Stream denizens. 


SWORDFISH: MASSArHHSETTS; Captain Joe 
Kldridge of Buzzards Bay. fishing out of Cui- 
tyhunk. Captain Coot Mall of C'ultyhunk and 
other Cutlyhunk skijipers report an e.tception- 
h 1 number of bruadbill now present in waters 
south of No .Mans Land. In the past li> days 
Captain Kldridge has baited Ifi .swords but. 
as is so typical of this aloof game fish, he has 
not as yet had a strike. 

MUSKELLUNGE: NEW YORK; Largest musk- 
ie .since .SO Jufv 1 u’a.s taken la.sl week by 
Kugene Owens of Salamanca when he hauled in 
51-inch 35-piuini! giant from Chautauqua Lake 
while trolling with it Pikie Minnow. Hot weath- 
er has si'nt fighlrr.s into rie-'ii water but trolling 
di'cp with spoons and plugs is succc.-tsful. ()A'(; 
for Chaulauiiua. 

MiVNESfiTA: Hot, humid weather brought hot 
action to Lake of the Woods. Leech, Cas.s iin'i 
Little Boy lakes, .A Jd-pounder riiuglit by Bob 
Greiner of Hibbing on Portage Hay of Leech 
was lop weight of 27 muskies taken on Leech 
Luke alone, Succc.-us this week was reminiscent 
of "lyi'ei'h Lake MiLskie Rampage" of July 
when lU-A fish were taken in five days of 
hot weather. Native sages of Walker anil Fed- 
eral Dam on Leech Lake feel p-’uk has yet to 
come. ()V{; when next hot spell hits. 

ONTAiiui: -Arthur Kvans and his son Bob of 
Pittsburgh caught 33 legal-size mu.skies in one 
week from Buck Horn Lake, northwest of 
Pc'lerbor jugh, and Harohl Harlmun from Can- 
field, (Ihiii caught a 3<)-|iounder from Pigeon 
Lake ailjoining Buck Horn l.ake. 




You may not believe it, but Horace the 
Houud was once a crashing bore. No fizz, 
no sparkle, no get-up-and-go. 

Then one wonderful day, his master bought 
him a can of Vionate. Said Horace, “I could 
have wept for joy. Everybody knows 
Vionate contains 20 essential vitamins and 
minerals in a formula developed especially 
for pets. I can trutlifully say Vionate made 
a new dog of me.” 

Many veterinarians recommend Vionate 

for dogs, cats, birds and other pots (horses 
too) to help build vigor, stamina and 
vitality, strong bones and teeth, and to help 
prevent deficiency diseases. .Add Vionate to 
food once d.iily to promote normal digestion 
and reproductive function, to help keep 
coats thick, glossy and shining, free from 
summer "itch." 


lid! (Ill re your net's diet icitli 

VIONATE 


11 essential vitamins. 9 vital minerals 


FREE BOOKLET ,-xpIn,n^ why 



(8-04. pack-ASc InUs 

vizr dog 30 clays, 
t-ih .i.id 10-lb, «on- 
s. ) Write today to 
sol'ino, Wcorinofiy ProiEucCv 
D< 7 »nr<rnrn(. 7-15 Fifth Ave- 
ntu-. New York 22. New York. 



Squibb quality 

-THE PRICELESS INGREDIENT 


AUGUST 5. 1957 




“Let’s call and tell them 
what a good time we had!” 

\\ lion yon got Itark home from a visit witli friends, 
it's nici‘ to say "Tliank you" l»y U*le|)lione. 


COMING 

EVENTS 


FRIDAY, AUGUST 2 
Betsball 

• Chicago Cubs «s Pittsburgh Piram. Chicago ? ?S o "< 
(Mutual) 

Booting 

Seattle Sealait and Gold Cup Race Seattle (Ihiough 
Aug 10. 

Snipe Class Inteinalionil Racing Assn National Regatta, 
Juniors & Seniors. Peoria, III (Ihiough Aug 10) 

Pacific Coast S Southern Cahlornia Yachting Assn Re* 
galla, Balboa, Calil. (through Aug 4) 

Boxing 

■ Bobby Boyd vs. Willie Vaughn ntiddleweighis. 10 ids.. 

• St Nich’s. Neo Yorh 10 p m (NBC) 

Horse Racing 

Midsummer Hurdle Handicap, $20,000, Invitational, 
2 m.. Monmouth Park N J 

SATURDAY. AUGUST 3 
Aulo Racing 

National SCCA Race Danville. Va (through Aug. 4). 
Boseball 

■ St Louis Cardinals vs Philadelphia Phillies, Si Louis. 
2 ISp.m. (CBS). 

■ Milwaukee Braves vs Biooklyn Dodgers. Milwaukee. 2 25 
p.m (NBC). 

• Boston Red Soi vs. Chicago While Sox. Boslon. I 5$ 
p m (Mutual). 

Beating 

Cowes Week Regatta. Isle of Wight. Cowes. England 
(through Aug. 10). 

National Inboard Hydroplane Championships (13B S 2S0 
hydroplanes) Cambridge Md, 

Horse Racing 

■ Brooklyn Handicap. $50,000. 3-yr -olds S up. 1 3 1$ m , 
Belmont Park. N Y.. 4 30 p.m. (CBS). 

• Sheridan Handicap. $25,000. 3-yi -olds. 1 m.. Wa-hing- 
Ion Park III.. 6 Is p.m. (NBC). 

• Choice Slakes. $25 000 '’-•c.-olds. 11^ m. Monmouth 
Park K ) , 5-20 pm (NPrt. 

San Oiego Handicap. $20,000. 3-yr -olds & up II 16 m . 
Del Mat Calit 

SUNDAY. AUGUST 4 

National Target Tournament Sacramento (Ihrourh Aug. 
10), 

Auto Racing 

NASCAR Grand National Division Race. Watkins Glen, 
N Y. 

NASCAR Grand National Division Race Bremerton. Wash. 
Grand Prix of Germany Nurbuigring, Germany 

Baseball 

• New Toik Yankees vs. Cleveland Indians, New Yprii, 
2 p.m. (Mutual). 

National Bovs Pony League Baseball World Senes, 
Springheld. III. (through Aug 9) 

■ National AAU Men's Swimming & Divmg Championships, 
final day. Philadelphia, 3 D m (CBS). 


llicyll )>(■ glail to know. loo. tliiit voii got l)omp 
-afcly. 

.Anil in liclwrcn visits, llic easy, pleasant way to 
keep ill loueli is liy leiepliono. \\ li\ not try it toniglit? 


LONG DISTANCE HATES ARE LOW 


For example: 


i-ln-Slnfinn ('alls 

■ hrif Kuril :iil<I<il 


Philadelphia to Wa.shin{;lon. D.C. 4.'>d 


Itiiffalo to Ctlevfland SSd 

Detroit to ('ineinnali Hr>r; 

Minneapolis to ('hieaRo SOC 

Dallas to New Orleans 9.'>C 


-ir,t 

20i 

20e 

2ac 


Thrsf roli-s apply rn-ry niphl uflrr (i and all day Sunday. 
Add thr 10", frtliTal rxrisr lax. 



BELL TELEPHONE SYSTP^M 
Call Lx It s Tuar as Fast. 


MONDAY. AUGUST 5 
Baseball 

• New York Yankees vs Cleveland Indians. New York, 
I 55 p.m. (Mutual) 

National Prep Baseball League Championships Pitts- 
burgh (through Aug 10) 

Boxing 

• Danny Russo VS. Iddie lynch, wellpiweif his 10 ids,, 
St Nick’s, New York. 10 30 p.m (DuMont) 

Chess 

II S, Onen Chess Championship. Cleveland (through 
Aug 17). 

Fishing 

Nslional Underwater Spear Fishing Championships. 
Catalina Island Calif 
Horse Racing 

The Flash. $15 000 ?-yr -olds, 515 ■ . Saratoga Spnngs. 
N Y 

(trotters) 

Amencan-Nalional. $20,000, Cicero. Ill 
Sheet Sheeting 

National Skeet tournameril. Reno. Nev. (through Aug. 
10) 

Swimming 

Women’s Junior National 200-meter Individual Medley. 
Washington. D C. 

Tennis 

(astern Grass Court Championships. South Orange. N J. 
'See liical listing 


■ tv W CULOR IV • NFTWORK RADIO 
ALL IlMtS EDI EXCEPT WHERE OTHERWISE NOTED 


10 


SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 


TUESDAY, AUGUST 6 
Aule Racing 

NASCAR Converlible Division Race. Nodolk, Va. 

Hers* Racing 

The Matriarch Haridicap, S2S.000. 3-yr-olds & up (fillies 
A mares), I 1. 16 m.. Monmouth Park, N.J. 

Rodeo 

Pikes Peak or Bust. $10,300. Colorado Springs. Colo, 
(through Aug. 10). 

Norih Montana State Fair, $7,800. Great Falls, Mont 
(through Aug. 10). 


WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 7 
Baseball 

• New York Yankees vs. Washington Senalors, New York, 
1 55 p.m. (Mutual). 

Boxing 

■ Charlie Joseph vs. Spider Webb, middleweights, 10 ids., 
Chicago, 10 p.m. (ABC). 


Mi.ty Isle Handicap. $20,000, 3-yr-old lillies. SH F. 
Washington Park, III 

The Sapling, $50,000. 2-yr.-olds. 6 I , Monmouth Park. 


The Schuylerville. $15,i 
toga Spriiigs, N.Y. 
(Trotters) 

Empire SC 


I. 2-yr.-old hllies. 1 m . S 
mpire Stale Trotting Classic, $20,000, Vernon. N.Y. 


THURSDAY. AUGUST 8 
Basoball 

• New York Yankees vs. Washington Senalors, New York, 
1.55 p.m. (Mutual). 

Ike Chestnut vs. Ernesto Pane, featherweights, 10 rds.. 
Los Angeles. 

Golf 

Tam 0‘Shanter World Championships. Niles. III. (through 
Aug. 11). 

Horse Rocing 
(Trotters) 

Empire Slate Pacing Classic. $20,000. Saratoga Springs, 
N.Y. 

The Grandview Pacing Derby. $25,000, Solon. Ohio. 
FRIDAY, AUGUST 9 
Auto Racing 

NASCAR Gland National Division Race. Rochester. N.Y 
Baseball 

• Chicago White Son vs. Detroit Tigers, Chicago. 2.25 p.m. 
(Mutual). 

Booling 

Santa Cruz Island Race, 200 miles, Los Angeles (through 
Aug. 18). 

Boxing 

■ Sugar Hart vs. Virgil Atkins, welterweights, 10 rds , Cleve- 
> land. 10 p.m. (NBC). 

Footboll 

■ College All-Sliis vs. New York Giants, Chicago. 9 .30 p.m. 
(ABC). 

Golf 

La Jolla Country Club Invitational Tournament. La Jolla, 
Calil. (through Aug. 11). 

Horse Racing 
(Tiolten) 

Illinois Slate Fan, 5487,000. Springfield, III. (through 
Aug. 18). 

the Greyhound Trot. $15,000, Wilmington, Del. 


SATURDAY, AUGUST 10 
Auto Racing 

NASCAR Grand National Division Race, New Osford, Pa. 


Baseball 

Pittsburgh Pirates 
1 25 p.m. (NBC). 
Chicago White Sox i 
(CBS) 

Cincinnati Redlegs 
p.m (Mutual). 


vs. Brooklyn Dodgers, Piiisburgh. 
5. Detroit Tigers, Chicago. 2 15 pm. 
IS. Chicago Cubs. Cincinnati. 2’25 


Boxing 

Carl (Bobo) Olson vs. Pal McMurliy, heavyweights. 10 
Ids.. Portland, Ore. 


Horse Rocing 

La Jolla Handicap. $15,000. S-yr-olds. 1 m.. Del Mai, 
Calil. 

• Meadowland Handicap. $25,000, 3-yr.-olds & up. 6 I., 
(lurt course). Washington Park. III.. 615 p.m. (NBC) 

■ The Whitney. $40,000. 4-yi.-olds & up. I 1/8 m.. Sara- 
toga Springs. N.Y.. 5 p.m. (CBS). 


Tennis 

Wighlman Cup Matches. Sewiekley, Pa. (through Aug 11). 


SUNDAY, AUGUST 11 
Auto Rocing 

NASCAR Convertible Division Race, Marlinsville. Va. 
Baseball 

• New York Giants vs. Philadelphia Phillies, New York, 
2 p.m. (Mutual). 

Boating 

• Seallle Seafair Gold Cup Race, unlimited hydros final 
dav. Seallle, 9 p.m. (ABC). 

Liplon Trophy Race, San Francisco Bay, Calil, 





Hey Mabel . . . 


Then goes that call again . . . 
for the finest beer o f all again 


It's a friendly call ... a cheerful call - the 

call for Carling Black Label Beer. It will 
please your taste — and your purse, too ! 

Next time you buy, give Black Label a try. 


CARLING BREWING CO.. Cleveland, Ohio. Belleville. Illinois, Frankenmuth, Mich., Natick, Mass. 


^^\ovewith 

Contaflex 

Most popular 35mm single-lens reflex 



Here's Ihe camera that has hroujihl new 
joy in picture taking lo Ihou.vanJs oi happy 
users. 

You'll marvel at how easy it is lo op- 
erate. Gives a big. crystal-clear view of 
your .subject just as it will appear in the 
pictiiie-and parallax-frcc. Without taking 
yourlcyc from the finder, you quickly 
focus) to needle sharpness with its com- 
bined' ground-glass and split-image range- 
finder. Automatic diaphragm ckwes down 
to pre-set stop when you snap the picture. 
Fast, easy, precise. No wonder you get 
such sharp, crisp pictures! 

Has superb Zeiss Tessar f/2.8 lens. 
Shutter speeds to 1/500 sec. Four models 
from $153. 



Wide-angle and telephoto pictures 

On the new models III and IV the from cle- 
ment of the camera lens is ijuickly in- 
terchangeable with a tele or a wide-angle 
component. Model IV has built-in exposure 
meter. 

At leading dealers. 

Write for Contaflex booklet. 

CARL ZEISS, INC,, 485 Fifth Ave.. New York 17 
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SPORTS 

ILLLISTIWED 


BEYOND 


Floyd Patterson mercilessly thrashed the hapless Hurricane, 
but the champ’s incredible foe would not stay down and out 


by MARTIN KANE 

I T WAS A most unsatisfactory ending for a cham- 
pionship fight. The pride of two gallant fighters 
was hurt. Both Champion Floyd Patterson and 
Challenger Tommy (Hurricane) Jackson felt cheated. 

But Referee Ruby Gold.stein had seen quite enough 
of a hapless Jackson absorbing, in round after round, 
punches that no man .should be asked to endure. For 
all Jackson’s vaunted stamina, and it is almost beyond 
belief, the cumulative effect of the head beating he 
suffered must, in the end, be of la.sting damage. 

So. last Monday night, in the 10th round of their 
.second fight, after Jackson had been knocked down 
three times in the previous nine, after he had bravely 
returned, round after round, for further cruel puni.sh- 
ment, Referee Goldstein stepped between Jackson and 
Patterson and .stopjied the fight. The Polo Grounds 
crowd was .stunned. 

Floyd Patterson is still champion, though not the 
happiest who ever held the crown. It was obvious in 
the very first round that he wanted, more than any- 
thing, the sati.sfaction of a clean knockout, to prove 
the deadly quality of his fists and to silence critics 
who have held that he has defeated no one of stature. 
And that, indeed, a true champion should surely knock 
out a Jackson. 

But Jackson, in his ow’n peculiar way, is a foe 
worthy of a champion. His resilience is astonishing. 
From the first round on it wa.s obvious that he had 
no chance. The bell saved him from a count in that 
round. He was down again in the second, and up at 
the count of two. He sagged to the canvas again in 
the ninth, and this time took a count of four. Each 
time he bounced back, almost gaily at times. 

But on no official card did he win a .single round. 
His feckless fists, pawing the air in awkward ges- 
tures, did more harm to midges swarming under the 
lights than to Patterson, who suffered not a single 
clean, hard blow. 

Patterson was clearly puzzled by a problem he had 
been unable to solve in their first fight. He wanted 
to weaken Jackson with body blows, to which he is 
vulnerable, and thus overcome The Hurricane’s ability 
to take head blows all night. But Jackson fooled him 
again. He protected his body with his long, flailing 
arms and a curious, forward-leaning stance. Thus he 
forced Patterson once more to go to the head, and 
that is where Tommy Jackson is invulnerable. Blood 
poured from his nose, his left eye was half closed, his 


jaw was rocked, especially with rights, and still he 
came on, crowding Patterson to deprive the champion 
of punching room. At the end of the ninth round Pat- 
terson looked to the heavens in wonderment. Neither 
he nor anyone in the crowd of 18,101, who came to 
New York’s first independently promoted champion- 
ship fight in many a year, could understand what 
permitted Jackson to remain consciou.s. 

In the end. with Patterson swarming over him. 
Jackson was still on his feet. It seemed that he must 
go down again, though he was giving no .signs of 
being distressed when Referee Goldstein stopped it. 

No fighter in the heavyweight ranks today could 
have survived as long as Jackson under the terrible 
barrage Patterson laid down. The forecast now must 
be for a long string of knockouts in Patterson’s future 
appearance.s. His next will, of cour.se. be on Augu.st 22 
at Seattle, where he meets the insolent and opulent 
amateur, Pete Rademacher. Rudemacher would do well 
to practice ducking. 

The fight, held under the threat of rain which did 
not come, was a moral victory for Eastern Parkway 
Fights (Emil Lenee, president), though it was not 
one to make them richer. Not since 19-19 had any jiro- 
moter other than the IBC (James D. Norris, presi- 
dent) dared to put on a heavyweight championship. 

“We have established a beachhead,’’ Lence said after 
the fight. “We are here to stay.” 

The fight served also to restore to boxing the lush 
oratory of Harry Balogh, author of the deathless 
"Jlay the better participant emerge victorious." On 
this night Balogh topped himself. Introducing the 
fighters, he prayed that "the arm of the outstanding 
adversary will be raised in token of victory.” 

Cus D’Amato. Patterson’s manager, expressed full 
satisfaction with Patterson’s performance, though he 
seemed puzzled when Goldstein stopped the fight. So 
did Patterson. Both wanted a clear KO. 

"He was extraordinary,” D’Amato said of Jackson. 
“No one could take the punches he took." 

That about summed it up. Next day Tommy Jackson 
was in a hospital for a urinary condition. 

puOTOCRAPii ay jokn o. zimmokman 


DOWNED in first round by Patterson’s vicious right. Hurricane 
Jackson later amazed the crowd by continuing to stay conscious. 
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ENDURANCE 




SPECTACLE 

PHOTOGRAPHED BY RICHARD MEEK 

WONDROUS 

WILLIE 

A BLUR ON THE BASE PATHS, Willie Mays stole 40 bases last 
year. This season, just past the halfway point, he has already stolen 
27. Here, for the fans who love to watch him, is how it's done. 

“WHEN I’M GOING to steal, I never watch a pitcher’s feet be- 
cause they can fake you. I watch the way he moves his head and I 
always watch the ball. Left-handers are the toughest, especially 
the quick ones like Spahn and Haddix. But then there's one ad- 
vantage; with a left-hander, you can watch his eyes.” 

“YOU'VE GOT TO STEAL on the pitcher. Sure, it helps if the 
catcher can’t throw too well, but up here you don’t find many of 
that kind.” 

“W’HEN THE PITCHER is worried about you stealing, it helps 
the man at the plate, too, because the pitcher has to throw a fast 
ball. If he ever threw a curve or a change . . . well, I sure would 
like that.” 

"I’VE ONLY STOLEN home once this year. That’s pretty hard 
to do. I think it’s easU'r to steal third than second; they can’t hold 
you on as clo.se because the batter might hit one through that big 
hole at short.” 

“I DON’T SLIDE head first except when I think it’s the only 
way I can make it. I only use the hook — the fadeaway — when the 
throw come.s in high. Mostly I ju.st try to get to the ba.se as fast 
as I can and decide when I get there how I’m going to slide.” 


DESIRE 


to stretch single sends Willie 


swinging wide as he studies 

cha7ices of heating throw to second 
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DARING unseen in 

Nationa.} League since days of Max 
Carey, Frisch and Kiki Cuyler, plus 
extraordinary reflexes, give Willie 
a big jump even on left-handed 
pitchers like Curt Simmons, who 
normally hare adimitage over 

runner on first. Willie’s mount ing 
speed sends him cascading info 
second on his stomach as Granny liamner 
loses the ball in a cloud of dust 





IRIVE of a sprinter propels Willie, Jeei off ground and 

/»<-» V. fn >• i -ftiiTitn nrnit ii/i fli ir/J mj inn n in lui^lP-rniill iin 



Five Men, One Thought 


THAT PENNANT 


JACK SAKFORD, PHILS 

A few httfue hits . . . hut 
what we mostly need is 


LUCK 



Jack Sanford beat Milwaukee last week 3-1, allowing 
just five hits. “It was just a lucky night. I was in 
trouble in the eighth inning when the Braves got two 
men on with one out, and had Mathews and Aaron com- 
ing up. I got both of them on fast balls. Mathews hit 
one nine miles straight up and Aaron grounded out. 

“We need a lot of luck and a few base hits to win the 
pennant. I think the club that gets hot in September 
will win it.” 


LARRY JACKSOX. CARDS 


Our chances are as good or 
better than anyone's . . . 


I LIKE US 



Larry Jackson blanked the Dodgers last week 3-0, on 
three hits. “I like to beat Brooklyn. Essentially they're 
a good fast'ball-hitting team, and I’m a sinker-ball 
pitcher. They’re just my kind of club if I'm right. The 
big thing is to stay ahead of them, make them hit 
your pilch. 

“Our chances of winning the pennant are as good 
or better than anyone’s, because of our pitching. Some 
say it won’t hold up, but I think they're wrong.” 


CHARLIE NEAL, DODGERS 


I think we’ll win , . . 
taking Reese's place is 


AN HONOR 



Charlie Neal has replaced the aging Pee Wee Ree.se as 
Brooklyn’s shortstop. “I feel that taking Reese’s place 
is quite an honor. I just hope I can do half as good 
as he did. And he told me he wouldn’t ever want to 
play as long as I was going as good as I am now. Isn’t 
that swell? 

“I think we're going to win the pennant. It looks 
like all of us are going right down to the wire. But 
our pitching’s O.K. and our hitting’s O.K. We’ll win.” 


GEORGE CROWE. REDLEGS 

When we get down to the 
wire, we're the ones to 


GET HOT 



George Crowe has been hitting hard all year as a fill-in 
for Ted Kluszewski. “I feel fine playing out there, but 
I didn’t take the job away from Klu. He’s injured, 
you know. But I always thought I was a pretty good 
player and that if I got the chance to get out there 
and play I’d do pretty good. 

“We’re within striking distance of first place and 
we won’t give up. Wlien we get down to the wire, who- 
ever’s hot will win it. I think it will be us.” 


RED SCHOEXDIEXST. liRAVES 

I just keep swinging . . . 
the main thing is, we’re 


IN FRONT 



Red Schoendienst stretched his hitting streak to 23 
consecutive games last week. “Tm just hoping I can 
keep it up. I might go all the way, then again, I may 
not get another hit all season. I just keep swinging, just 
trying to get those base hits, just trying to win ball 
games. 

“We’ve had quite a few boys hurt, and that hurts 
our club, but I think we’ve got a good chance to win the 
pennant. We're in front right now, and that's enough.” 
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EVENTS & DISCOVERIES 


EUROPE IS BUSTLING, TOO • PRO FOOTBALL SCORES A BIG 
POINT • WHEN LIGHTNING STARTS FORKING DOWN • SOME 
ADVICE TO DREAM TRACKERS • HEAVYWEIGHT'S GOODBY 


MIDSUMMER 1957 

Tn glistening little Portofino, on 
the Italian Riviera, 800 peripatetic 
Americans are temporarily bivouacked 
in a town of 4,000. And so it goe.s, from 
the North Cape of Norway to the isles 
of Greece. Americans are not only pack- 
ing the highways, waterways and fair- 
ways of their own land but spilling 
abroad to take part with Europeans in 
one of the greatest sport and vacation 
seasons in history. 

The old side-wheel steamers churn- 
ing up and down the Rhine were crowd- 
ed last week as never before, and at 
border check points the sport cars were 
jammed on the Autobahns while sweat- 
ing customs and border police stamped 
passports well into the night. So 
many skin divers were in the water 
that a French lawyer seriously advised 
them to wear their fishing licenses 
pinned to their suits under the sur- 
face to avoid possible trouble with the 
law. So many tennis balls were being 
batted in England that the result might 
have been foreseen: in Worcestershire 
during a match, one Erie Marsh served 
the ball and executed a sparrow fly- 
ing past. 

Records fell. While Sergeant John 
Williamson of the Royal Air Force set 
a new British gliding record last week 
with a climb to 29,700 feet, down on 
the ground Alec Russell, a jockey at 
the Bogside Racecourse, brought home 
all six of the day’s six winners, a feat 
last performed in England by Sir Gor- 
don Richards in 1933. Meanwhile, 
Lester Piggott, this year’s startlingly 
successful jockey, made news of a dif- 
ferent order: he entered the annual 
donkey derby at East Hendred, Berk- 
shire, started well and was running sec- 
ond when his donkey tossed him over 
its head. 

The first swimmer to try to swim the 
Channel splashed bravely out of Calais 
bound for Dover. In Barcelona, Mata- 


dor Antonio Bienvenida poised his 
sword over the bull’s shoulder blades, 
brought down the blade in the classic 
arc and stabbed himself in the left foot. 

It cannot be said that this summer’s 
spectacle of a sizable portion of man- 
kind earnestly pursuing happiness by 
way of sport provoked profound 
thought. No sociologists or philoso- 
phers found it in any wise reassuring or 
disquieting. All baseball writers noted 
there had rarely been a National 
League race like this one; all fishing 
editors commented on the number of 
boats setting out for porgies and blue- 
fish off the New Jersey coast; all trav- 
el writers recognized the difficulty of 
finding hotel accommodations in Italy 
— or motels with vacancies on Ameri- 
can turnpikes. The closest approach 
to solemn reflection came from France. 
There some scandal was caused by the 
disclosure that only 30 Cc of the latest 
batch of conscripts to the army knew 


the name of the premier, but that 97 '’o 
knew the name of the winning cyclist 
in the Tour de France. Is sport more 
important than politics? gloomily 
asked the weekly Deinain. Are values 
not distorted in a world where youth 
cares passionately about a bicycle race 
and cares nothing about officials who 
might have to make decisions about 
war or peace? 

On the contrary, replied the sports 
daily L'Equipe, the conscripts’ answers 
were correct. “The art of governing 
has become more simply the art of de- 
ceiving. It is therefore quite natural 
that youth seeks a tangible truth and 
heroes of its own stature. Sport is an 
exaltation of youth, of its own radiant 
strength. ... Is it so surprising that 
youth turns toward realities which are 
more pure, and reserves its enthusiasm 
for the only things which, to its eyes, 
remain worthy of enthusiasm?’’ 

Well, each land to its own politics. 


CURRENT WEEK AND WHAT’S AHEAD 

# Yellow for Caution 

Don Campbell, the British speedboat king, set the week of Aug. 15-22 as the 
time for hi.s attempt to drive the jet-powered Bluebird II .it 250 mph over Lake 
Canandaigua— but not until Campbell, startled by the discovery that 1,000 other 
power boats are on Canandaigua this summer, arranged to have his speed course 
blocked off with 10 miles of yellow plastic tubing. 

# Orange for a Free Hand 

Miami’s Orange Bowl committee, taking a broad hint from the TV networks 
scrapped their exclusive New Year's how! arrangements with the Atlantic Coast 
Conference. Object: a freer hand in picking top attractions. 

# On to Sofia for Avery 

The State Department lifted its ban on travel to Bulgaria for Avery Brundage 
so he can attend September meetings of the International Olympic Committee. 
One motion to be urged by the Dutch ar<l others is abandonment of team sports 
(as inconsistent with ancient traditions! at the I960 games in Rome. 

# Unfair to Tomtits 

Complaint of Australian bird lovers to Australian airline operators: 17 .sea gulis, 
1 1 crested shags, nine tufted tomtits and five migratory honking gei-se have been 
killed by aircraft in the pa.st year, whereas there wiis not a single reported case 
of a bird downing an aircraft. 
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On ihis side of the water, though, the 
intense interest in, say, Philadelphia 
over the fate of the Phillies does not 
necessarily mean the fans think all 
politics corrupt and all sport pure. 
The motive that has set millions fish- 
ing. sailing, camping, hiking, playing 
games (or watching experts play them) 
is probably a good deal simpler. Sport 
has the happy faculty of being intense- 
ly serious without being serious at all, 
intensely serious about the immediate 
business at hand, yet with a full reali- 
zation that, so far as the great issues 
of human destiny are concerned, the 
outcome does not matter in the slight- 
est. Sport flourishes when people can 
set those issues aside for the time being 
and devote the same purposeful at- 
tention they require to inconsequential 
ends— and sport in the summer of 
1957 is flourishing as rarely in any- 
body’s history. 

FAMILY MAN 

rpiiKRK is nothing so dear to a con- 
gressman’s heart as a small, fam- 
ily-owned business. Bert Bell, who 
minds the store for the National Foot- 
ball League, found that out last week 
when he testified before the house com- 
mittee investigating monopoly prac- 
tices in sports. 

It is only in the last 10 years that 
the pro football business has grown 
beyond its rough-and-tumble begin- 
nings. Most of the founders are still 
around to see that the store’s recent 
prosperity won’t be blighted by med- 
dling outsiders. Bell, who learned the 
trade from these paternalists, pointed 
out that their profits are surprisingly 
small and that their shop is “a small 
operation.” (Last year 10 of the 12 
teams made a profit which averaged 
about $68,000.) 

That these men would ever make 
use of their enterprise's admittedly 
unicjue business methods to cheat cus- 
tomer.s or employees was patently ab- 
surd to Bell. “If you are unreasonable 
in any way . . . the press and everyone 
will know about it, and you can’t be 
unreasonable. ... I know football men, 
and I know their word, and I know the 
oldtimers are in there for the best in- 
terests of the players.” Bell feels the 
same way himself. “I feel I owe a 
greater loyalty to the players than I 
do the club owners, because they are 
younger and do not know the different 
angles. They are part of my family, 
and nobody so far as I am concerned 
is ever going to do anything harmful 
to them.” 

The congressmen were concerned 



MIDDLE-AGED TENNIST 


I'm growing older, 

I admit, 

I play a set 
Anti then I ijuit. 

— IlICHAKU Armoi r 


with the effect of the draft and the re- 
serve clause on the players’ economic 
status. Beil pointed out that the re- 
serve clause is different from baseball’s. 
After two years with an NFL team, a 
player can declare himself a free agent 
and make his own deals. The draft, 
according to Bell and the players who 
followed him to the witness table, is, 
in the long run, beneficial to players. 
It serves to equalize rich and poor 
clubs, making for better races and, 
therefore, bigger gates and higher play- 
er salaries (they have risen 300 ‘ i in the 
last 11 years). 

Bell summed up the league’s atti- 
tude toward consumers when he dis- 
cu.ssed closed-circuit television. “I am 
definitely against it,” he said, “f be- 
lieve the kids of this country are en- 
titled to see sports. How are they going 
to pay for closed circuit? When money 
becomes the predominant figure in pro- 
fessional football . . . then we are no 
longer what we claim, a sport.” 

So spoke Bert Bell, who runs the 
little football store on the corner. And, 
after listening to the profit-hungry 
statements of the gentlemen who run 
the baseball chain store across the 
street, Committee Chairman Emanuel 
Celler found his “a refreshing state- 
ment to hear.” 

GOLF AND LIGHTNING 

■p.AUL Ebei.hardt, manager of Cal- 
-*■ umet Farm’s racing stable, was on 
the eighth green at the Lexington 
Country Club a few Saturdays ago 
when a thunderstorm broke. He and 
his three companions finished the hole 
amidst lightning fla.shes and then took 
thought for their safety. One of the 
foursome, Arthur Hudgins, sprinted 
for the shelter of an old conce.ssion 


stand. Ebelhardt and Arthur McEwen, 
a law professor at the University of 
Louisville, hopped into their caddie 
cart W'hile Frank Quinn, an insurance 
man, jumped on back, and the vehicle 
scooted over the drenched fairway. 
About 150 yards from the clubhouse, a 
bolt struck them. McEwon was thrown 
out of the cart, killed instantly. Quinn 
was knocked to the ground, dazed 
but unhurt. The cart ran aimlessly 
another hundred yards, carrying Ehel- 
hardt’s unconscious figure. 

Quinn got to the clubhouse, called 
for help, and two golf-playing physi- 
cians administered artificial respira- 
tion. Last week, 32 days after he was 
struck by lightning, Ebelhardt was 
released from the hospital. 

The prominence of the Aictims made 
the accident front-page news. It in- 
cidentally contributed to the general 
impre.ssion that golf courses are par- 
ticularly hazardous places in electrical 
storm.s. They are, but so is any open 
ground. Five handy rules when light- 
ning is forking down: 

FAlltWAV.S. Find low ground— and 
you’re safer lying down than stand- 
ing up. 

TREKS. Keep away from isolated 
trees, but a grove or wood usually of- 
fers safety, provided you stay away 
from a tree that is taller than the rest. 

{‘LI BS. Drop them. 

C.VDDIK CART.S. Get out, unless 
your cart happens to have an enclosing 
steel top like that of a passenger car. 
(In general, an auto with a steel top 
offers very good protection and is in 
effect one type of what physicists call 
a Faraday cage. There is no electrical 
field inside the car.) 

LAST CHANCK. Some witnesses re- 
port that an exposed man will some- 
times feel his hair beginning to stand 
on end. This is nature’s tip that he is 
within an actively charged electrical 
field and that a bolt is searching for 
him. ff your hair ri.ses, don’t run for 
shelter: hit the dirt. 

REMEMBER THE BREED 

H obBp; ba(']N<: is prol)ably the most 
Irooming of major sports just now, 
so it is not surprising that the concept 
of the dream track seems to be on 
everyone's lips or typewriter. 

Roosevelt Raceway, the new trotting 
paradise on Long Island, is opening its 
pastel portals and reports are enthusi- 
astic on the score of shimmering com- 
forts for patrons. Aqueduct, the first 
and authentic dream track for New 
York Thoroughbreds, is abuilding: ad- 
vance publicity indicates coniinued 
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If you’re bronghl in juni once more, I’m poinp {o sentence you to 
three days at Griffith Stadium" 
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EVENTS & DISCOVERIES 

coiilitiiied 

it will have more seats for humans, 
and more square inches per Imman 
seat, than anywhere. 

Even .staid old Belmont has been 
gettinK into the act. You recall the 
publicity given to its face lifting last 
spring : on closer e.samination , t he reno- 
vation seemed to amount largely to 
the installation of escalators. Nowa- 
days, a track stand.s or I'aKs (so does 
the unwary horseplayer on its e.scala- 
tors. The last time we looked, Arling- 
ton Park was leading the nation with 
Ifi escalators: the other half of the 
Chicago entry, Washington Park, was 
second, at a respectable distance, with 
Belmont a fast-clo.sing third. 

Last week Belmont came through 
with an even more startling facility. 
Temporarily ignoring the Widener 
Course, the famous old 6'2-furlong 
straightaway which cuts diagonally — 
and inconveniently, from the point of 
view of calling a race — across the in- 
field. the Belmont management put its 
2-year-oldson a nesv five-furlong course. 
The horses started just before the far 
turn at the end of the backstretch, and 
ended just before the sixteenth pole, 
in front of the grandstand seals 1 1?1.95) 
instead of the clubhou.se .seats iS4.95'). 

Via the public address system, spec- 
tators were invited to send the Greater 
.\ew’ York Association their reactions 
to the innovation. This is a rather 
curious procedure, suggestive of hold- 
ing a national plebiscite to determine 
whether apple pie a la mode is more 
popular than apple pie. We would 
assume that the stands would outvote 
the clulihousc* on anything. 

The alarming thing in all this is not 
the growth of facilities themselves. 
This maga/.ine has too often protested 
the manner in which the .sports fan is 
abused to think of opposing this par- 
ticular trend, in horse racing or any 
other sport. But what we do deplore is 
the absence of evidence that much 
thought is being given to the quality 
of racing itself, or to the maintenance 
of some of its traditions. It may be 
arguofi that the horseplayer does not 
give a fig for tradition — we believe 
that the thoughtful fan does. 

The purpose of the Widener straight- 
away is to give 2-year-olds racing ex- 
perience before they graduate to the 
turns at Saratoga or later. Its width 
140 feet allows green youngsters to 
wobble, as they mostly do at the be- 
ginning of their careers, without en- 
dangering themselves or others. The 
main stretch through which they were 


running last week i.s only 100 feet wide. 
The charts show that the first four 
races under the new regime brought 
.‘IT horses to the po.st; 11 of them got 
into trouble by humping into each 
other, bumping into the rail or <l'-ifting 
wide on the turns. 

In addition, the shortened stretch 
puts a premium on the speed horse, at 
the expense of the 2-year-old who is 
developing stamina. This is another 
deplorable nationwide trend. It is now 
exceptional to find one mi'fe-aiuf-a-half 
race on a day’s card . These are referred 
to as “marathon” races, and are not 
supposed to be popular. Yet the 1'2 
mile is the classical distance for a hor.se. 
We are forgetting that a great race 
horse is supposed to combine stamina 
with speed and heart. Breeding for 
speed alone is a form of inbreeding. 
Its only result will be further to shorten 
the distance of races and the limits of 
race horses — we look gloomily to the 
day when there will be $200,000 purses 
for oU-yard dashes. 

We applaud the desire to increase 
the comfort of the racing fan. It is 
possible, also, that there are areas in 
which racing could be helped by demo- 
cratization. But it is not to be sup- 
posed that the improvement of the 
breed or of the sport can be left to the 
votes of horse players. Most of them 
have enough on their mind.s already. 

BOXER’S VALEDICTORY 

TTpiii.K younger men were getting 
' ’ ready to settle the championship 
of the world he once a.spire(l to. Bob 
Baker, a UO-year-old heavyweight with 
59 fight.s in nine years of boxing, lay 
across a row of folding chairs in a Chi- 
cago Stadium dressing room, a bloody 
towel about his head, and slowdy ad- 
mitted he did not have it any longer. 
A few minutes before, Baker had been 
defeated by Eddie Machen, who is 25. 

'T’m through,” he said. “Shouldn't 
I be? Tell me honestly now.” 

“Yes, Bob,” a listener told him. 
“You ought to quit.” 

"I know when I’m through,” Baker 
said, looking at the ceiling. 

“It’s when your will is gone. I can 
tell you when I lost my will. It was the 
night I beat Hurricane Jackson in the 
ball park in my home town of Pitts- 
burgh and they gave him the decision. 

“I got in that ring tonight and I 
thought, ‘Well, here’s another one, and 
if you win it maybe you get another 
couple of fights and if you don’t mayl)e 
you’re llirough.’ That kid beat me to- 
night because he wanted to win more 
than I did and I didn’t have the 


reflexes to slop him. I’m disgusted 
with myself, my manager’s disgusted 
with me and I'm just sorry. 

"A guy ought to quit when he can 
see the punclies coming and can’t do 
anything about them. Five or six years 
ago this kid wouldn’t have done this 
to me: step in with a couple of feints 
and jab me on the nose or in the mouth. 
.And do it all the time, and I’d see him 
doing it and couldn’t stop it. 

“That kid tonight, I don't know 
but r don't think he was trying to 
knock me out. And I'm glad. It'd be 
an awful thing for a fighter to end up 
with somebody standing over him 
counting U). 

“I had good paydays. I went down 
there to 'I’cxas to fight that kid. Roy 
Harris, that’s his name. No colored 
man is going to beat a white boy in 
'fexas. I knew I was going to lose but 
they paid me $8,000 or .$9,000. Harris 
is no fighter. I gave him a couple of 
feints and hit him and he went down 
and they started counting. 1 looked 
over and I saw his father and he was 
looking at me. And he wa.s thinking, 
‘You knocked iny son down,’ and he 
wasn’t looking for me to win the fight. 
But I heard the crowd and they’re 
counting on this boy. And I said, ‘Kid, 
please get up.’ I knew there wasn't 
going to be no colored fighter beat a 
while boy down there in Texas. I love 
my wife and I love my kid and most of 
all I love me. And I told that kid to get 
up, and I'm thankful that he did. And 
after that I was careful not to hit him. 
So he won. 

“’rherc's nothing wrong with the 
fight game,” Baker went on, holding an 
ice pack on his forehead, on his black- 
ened right eye, on his nose which bled 
from the sixth round on. “It's been 
good to me. I got no complaints. I just 
live and let other people live. I got my 
good paydays. You can just look at me 
and see I haven’t missed any meals. 
I’m not broke, and I’m not a fighter.” 

THIS WAY, DIOGENES 

P AT Trottier, a draftsman fur the 
Montana Highway Department, 
hauled a 10-pound 2'i-ounce brown 
trout out of Canyon River Reservoir 
early in the morning of a fish derby 
there. At the day’s end, other com- 
petitors were ready to concede him the 
$.500 first prize. “No,” Trottier apolo- 
gized. "I caught it before the 9:80 
starting time.” So the $:>00 went to a 
fellow with a three-pound four-ounce 
rainbow, leaving Trottier simply Mon- 
tana State Champion of the Unvar- 
nished Fishing Fact. 
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SUMNER LITTLE LEAGUE TEAM SPONSORED 8V HORSE'S WINNINGS. INSPECT THEIR BENEFACTOR. FUTURE COLO STEEL 


WONDERFUL WORLD 
OF SPORT 


ONE-HORSE 



SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 




EARNINGS WILL AID OTHER TOWN SPORTS 


TOWN 

Sumni'r, Wasli., a iittlo tmvn in the 
heart nf Wasliington's “dafTodil coun- 
try,” is wild over a civic-minded liorse 
named Cohl Steel. Winner of four races 
in .six starts, Cold Steel’s earnings go 
to support Little League baseball. Cold 
Steel is owned by 10 Sumner residents, 
including a wealthy lumber dealer and 
two retired bartenders. Cold Steel wa.s 
bought for Sl.OOO, has since proved a 
big winner at Seattle's nearby Long- 
acres Race Track. Karnings to date: 

Kach time C old Steel runs, sev- 
eral hundred of Sumner’s 2. 81fi patriots 
flock to the track, bet their pride with 
both hands. Says Stockholder Waldo 
Corbin, who closes his h’ountain Lunch 
on days when Cold Steel runs; '‘We're 
a one-horse town and proud of it!" 


BREEZING to a2'4-lcngth victory in recent 
Longacres race, Cold Steel has boosted his 
community-.service earning.^ to a tidy $o,640. 








STUDYING form chart, five Cold Steel 
owners, Bill Herbert, Bob Templeman, Ed 
Turgeon, Kirby Hill and Keal Tebb, fret 
over race. Hill {Kpcoiid from riyhl) formed 
syndicate and ensures liaison between own- 
ers and Trainer Fred Wait. Owners have 
from two to six-shares at original price of 
$2o u share. The sign at left goes up at 
Corbin's Fountain Lunch when horse runs. 




WONDERFUL WORLD coK<i>i ufd 



Hitting in irhat Williamfi loi'en more 
than anything, ami no one does il heller. 


Throwing in not Ted's forte, hut short 
Fenway Fork left Jield makes it easier. 


OLD 

TED 

They have said he is getting old, and he has conceded that perhaps 
they are right. But he keeps on playing and he keeps on hitting and 
his batting average looks as young as ever. They have said he is not 
a team player, that the Red Sox would do better without him. When 
he has heard them say this he has spit at them, for the records show 
that the Red Sox have floundered without him. And finally they have 
said that he is really not as good as his .348 lifetime average, that 
he fails in the clutch. But American League pitchers will disagree. 
This year he is feeling older and hitting better than ever. At the 
time of the All-Star Game, he was hitting a good but mortal .343, 
with 20 home runs. Since then, in 16 games, he has made 29 hits, in- 
cluding nine homers, and has raised his average to a wonderful .379. 
Boston fans hope that next year Ted Williams will be even older. 


Fielding has nerer been more to Ted 
than a necessary pause between at hats. 


Sliding hark to first, Williams proves 
he isn’t too old to hustle on base paths. 


FBOTOCKAPIIS DV RUSS ADAMS 



Encouraging progress has been made 
since the President’s conference last year 
hut there are still more words than deeds 





A MEASURE OF 


T WO YEARS AGO John B. Kelly, the Philadelphia finan- 
cier and sportsman, brought some shocking news to 
the attention of President Eisenhower. The news was em- 
bodied in the now widely known Kraus-Prudden study, 
which showed that American children were 49.2% weaker 
than their European peers in a test of minimum muscular 
fitness (SI, Aug. 15, 1955, The Report that Shocked the 
President). The President, properly alarmed, invited a pan- 
el of prominent sports figures to a White House luncheon 
to discuss the implications of these findings. At the lunch- 
eon, held in July 1955, it seemed to be the consensus that 
Americans, deprived by modern comforts of the physical 
exercise that was a natural part of their ancestors’ lives, 
would have to take conscious and positive action to re- 
establish and sustain their vigor. The following June the 


resultant President’s Conference on Youth Fitness took 
place in Annapolis (SI, July 2, 1956). The outcome of this 
conference was an Executive Order establishing the Presi- 
dent’s Council on Youth Fitness, composed of Cabinet 
members, and the President’s Citizens Advisory Commit- 
tee, to be appointed at a later date. In September 1956, Dr. 
Shane MacCarthy was named executive director of the 
Council, and last month the Citizens Committee— com- 
posed of 119 people from the fields of physical education, 
recreation, child care, business and journalism— was ap- 
pointed, with Carter Burgess, president of TWA, as chair- 
man. Thus, for the first time in history an organizational 
mechanism was created at the highest federal level to deal 
with the individual physical well-being of the youth of 
America. This was a necessary forward step and a long one. 
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FITNESS 


by DOROTHY STULL 


How long will now depend on how well the Council con- 
ducts its affairs and how profoundly it inspires the states, 
the cities, the educators, the parents of America. And in- 
spire the Council must. For here is a federal agency that 
must rely on the worthiness of its mission, its efficiency 
and its charm. It has no legal force, no budget to speak of, 
no police powers. 

Three months ago Sports Illustrated began a survey 
to evaluate fitness progress during the two-year talking 
stage since the President first alerted the nation to the 
problem. The President's fitness representatives, physical 
educators, recreationists, school principals, school coaches, 
youth agency workers, physical education researchers, phy- 
sicians, parents and children— were interviewed by the 
magazine's correspondents in 48 states. The nationwide 


survey disclosed certain broad patterns in fitness that may 
be of considerable interest to the President’s Citizens 
Committee when it holds its first meeting at West Point 
next month. 

Indeed, since this was a purposeful survey, it would be 
entirely proper to call what follows “Notes for the West 
Point Conference on Physical Fitness”: 


Dr. Shane MacCarthy has kept interest in 
the Council alive with a 20-statc speech- 
making tour, but many people who would like to help say they have 
been bewildered and frustrated by his failure to offer specific recom- 
mendations which they had expected to hear. It appears that the 
Council has not yet satisfactorily and fully explained itself to those 
who can help it most at this stage. continued 
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FITNESS 

continued 

During the 11 months Dr. MacCarthy has been in office, 
he has covered some 50,000 miles and has delivered some 
88 speeches. His lilting Irish voice has bsan heard from San 
Jose, Calif, to East Stroudsburg, Pa. to Great Falls, Mont, 
and Silver Spring, Md., and after each speech a generous 
shower of press clippings has fluttered back to his Wash- 
ington office. Over and over his eager and sometimes wary 
listeners heard him say that the Council has no advice to 
offer on how to achieve fitness and should have none (‘‘Fit- 
ness cannot be dictated”), that the government is not pre- 
pared to spend any money on fitness (‘‘Fitness can't be 
bought by dole”) and that the function of the Council is 
to persuade the American people to do something about 
their unfitness (‘‘We are not doers— but stimulators”). 
This theoretically sound policy of insisting that action be- 
gin at the local level has produced confusion and some- 
times stifled action. Walter Roy, director of recreation for 
the Chicago Park District, is speaking not only for himself 
when he says: ‘‘It’s a funny thing— they haven’t spelled 
out yet what they mean. We’re ready to do what they 
want, but they apparently don’t know what w-e should do. 
They're bolding conferences and talking about what the 
President means by ‘youth fitness.’ They’ve suggested that 
we do what we want. But it doesn’t make sense to start a 
program and then find later on that they have an entirely 
different thing in mind. ... So we’re just marking time.” 

In a few instances where Dr. MacCarthy has made con- 
crete proposals they were not taken seriously. Example: 
his suggestion that New York’s Fifth Avenue be closed to 
motor traffic on Sunday and open only to cyclists and walk- 
ers. Nonetheless, Dr. MacCarthy's mellifluous speeches, 
for all their lack of specifics, /mrc inspired people to take 
a good look at how the pattern of life, almost impercepti- 
bly changing in their communities and homes, has resulted 
in increasingly less physical activity. 

KJB Onl}' one stale — raiifornia — has made a ma> 
I I ^mIWI jor advance in its fitness program. Some oth- 
ers have held meetings, formed committees and provided local guid- 
ance, but California is the only state that can serve as a model for 
other states and for the Council. 

California’s record is so impressive that for the last two 
months inquiries about the organization and development 
of the California project have been received from all over 
the United States. In 1955, 17 agencies and associations, 
whose membens included psychologists, physicians, physi- 
cal educators, teachers, parents, recreationists and school 
administrators, formed the California Committee on Fit- 
ness. Under the committee’s influence. California school 
physical education programs have become more demand- 
ing. There is a new emphasis on developing a greater degree 
of individual fitness, and body-building activities like gym- 
nastics hav'e enjoyed a renascence. 

The committee regularly publishes the California Fil- 
Newsletter, which reports on fitness developments 
throughout the stale. Examples: Los Angeles County 
schools have launched a countrywide fitness study to de- 
termine the effects of health education, physical education 
and recreation on youth and to plan for upgrading those 
programs. In Oakland seventh-grade boys in five junior 
high schools took part in a pilot-testing program which 
showed that upper body muscles are particularly weak. Be- 
cause of this finding, testing will be added to the existing 


instructional program. Fresno this year added calisthenics, 
tumbling, swimming and (for boys only) weight lifting, 
boxing and wrestling to its physical education program. 
Committees all over the state are working on long-range 
studies that will shed further light on the value of existing 
physical education practices. 

The American Association for Health, Physical Educa- 
tion and Recreation affiliates have held state-wide con- 
ferences in California, Oregon, Illinois, Delaware, Pennsyl- 
vania, Missouri, Kansas, Washington and Michigan. In 
Illinois and California the governors called meetings and 
gave their backing to the fitness project. Arizona, Connect- 
icut, New York, Maryland and West Virginia have com- 
pleted or are in the process of bringing out new physical 
education guides which reflect a new interest in fitness. 
(Sec also state-by-stale report, page 5^). 


ITEM 


The record is heller for cities ard towns. Oma- 
ha. Detroit and Philadelphia, for example, 
have expanded park and recreational facilities and have done 
Kraus- Weber testing on a city-wide basis. 


Omaha has done widespread Kraus-Weber testing in 
schools, in YMCAs, on playgrounds. The resulting pub- 
licity so captured the imagination of Omaha’s adults that 
Kraus-Weber was taken up as a parlor game, and some 
fraternal service clubs began starting off their meetings 
with limbering-up exercises. 

Philadelphia, under Recreation Commissioner Robert 
Crawford, has increased its facilities and personnel by 75% 
in the last five years and has held training workshops for 
playground leaders and recreation administrators to make 
sure that existing facilities are put to maximum use. 

In Detroit, John J. Considine, general superintendent of 
the Department of Parks and Recreation, did not wait for 
national or state aid or direction. Last October, Considine, 
concerned about ‘‘the weakling appearance” of today’s 
youth, called a meeting of all his playground instructors. 
‘‘I was sick of committees, and I laid it on the line. I or- 
dered them immediately to inaugurate a program of set- 
ting-up exercises on each of our 421 playgrounds and to 
step up such activities as fencing, boxing, weight lifting. 
... It was compulsory for the leaders, but of course the 
boys and girls came voluntarily, and we can’t require 
them to participate the way the schools can.” Despite 
many experts’ insistence that calisthenics are boring to 
children, more than 16,000 Detroit youngsters voluntarily 
took part in the playground system's fitness program. Be- 
cause the program was so popular, the department staged 
a new event this spring called ‘‘The Detroit Future Olym- 
pians,” in which some 400 boys were entered in the indoor- 
Olympic-type competition. Next week on Belle Isle, 5,000 
boys and girls will compete in another Olympic-type meet. 

There are now local fitness committees and councils in 
cities sprinkled over the country, but most of these groups 
are still in the talking stage, often because of delicate 
problems of coordinating overlapping youth organizations. 
Smaller towns, like Newtown, Conn. (SI, May 27, 1957), 
are getting the most use from their equipment and person- 
nel by creating the joint position of town recreation direc- 
tor and school physical education director. 

HJI The stepchild status of physical education 
■ I bailWI is the big problem of fitness in the schools 
and, of course, physical education shares with the rest of education 
the dilemmas of overcrowding and inadei|uaic equipment. But the at- 
titudes and values of the individual instructor often arc the biggest 
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slumbline block lo progress. Those who should he most interested 
in furthering the President’s fitness program — the physical educa- 
tors — are doing the least to belter fitness. 


There are many reasons for this apparent contradiction. 
Unavoidably, perhaps, any criticism of the present physi- 
cal condition of American children reflects on the achieve- 
ments of the physical education profession. The natural 
reaction is to defend the program as it is and deny imper- 
fections rather than to re-evaluate and discover if there 
is room for improvement. 

This defensive posture afflicts even the most intelligent 
and thoughtful physical education leaders, and in some 
cases has led them to interpret every bit of new knowledge 
as vindication of their old methods or to espouse any 
theory that claims to give scientific evidence of the value 
of their profession. A case in point was the recent speech 
of Ellis Champlin, Director of the School of Physical Edu- 
cation at Springfield College, in which he courageously 
called on his colleagues to admit that physical education 
today needs more stress on activities for physical fitness 
and then negated the strength of this appeal by coming 
out in defense of Rogers’ Law— a mathematical formula 
equating achievement on the Rogers Physical Fitness In- 
dex with ability to learn anj'thing (including Greek and 
calculus). Most educators who applaud the many contri- 
butions to physical education made by Dr. Frederick Rand 
Rogers charitably ignore Rogers’ Law. 

Another problem for the profession is the confusing con- 
cept of "total fitness.” Surprisingly, this tenet stems from 
the generally accepted educational theory that teaching 
should be aimed at "the whole child,” giving careful at- 
tention to spiritual, emotional and physical sides of the 
child no matter what the subject of study is. 

No one would argue with this if, in the process of teach- 
ing total fitness, body conditioning and learning of physi- 
cal skills were accepted as the proper and unique contri- 
butions of physical education. Unfortunately, these funda- 
mentals— which are not taught in any other course— often 
get lost in a welter of socially valuable but relatively in- 
active “activities.” 

In fairness to the profession it must be said, however, 
that there are problems contributory to the stepchild status 
that are not of the physical educators’ making. One rests 
with parents who prefer to see school funds go into the 
creation of winning teams rather than the development of 
well-rounded programs which would reach all children. An- 
other is a countrywide tendency to allow high school boys 
to substitute military training for gym (both the boy and 
the military establishment lose in this case). Still another 
exempts varsity athletes from regular physical education 
classes— classes which would help them both as athletes 
and future citizens. 


ITEM 


IMinimum reguirctnenis for school physi- 
cul education programs are being threat- 
ened by the continuous, rapid suburban expansion outward from 
the great metropolitan centers. In some cases the suburbs have 
grown so fast (hat (he powers that be and (he citizens’ groups arc 
not worried about proper physical education facilities; they arc 
worried about whether (hey will have a school at all. 


Chicago reports that the great exodus of people to subur- 
bia has jeopardized the physical education program both 
in the cities the people are moving from and the suburbs 
they are moving into. For instance, Tilden High School, 
long a traditional power in Chicago in football, basketball 



IKK’S FITNESS LEADERS, Carter Burgp.s.s and Shane Mac- 
Carthy, discuss next month's meeting of the Citizen.s Committee. 


and track, is eliminating track this year for lack of person- 
nel. Since the enrollment has dropped from 2,200 to 1,500 
the number of instructors has correspondingly been cut. 


Some physical education administrators 
have clear and progressive ideas for new 
programs, but (hey see little hope of achieving them unless more 
money is provided for fitness in the schools. 



Dr. Isidor H. Goldberg, Assistant Director of Health 
Education of the New York City Board of Education, has 
defined an ideal program in these words: "We need a daily 
activities period, and we have to have both teaching and 
the time to apply teaching. We have to have scope and 
sequence of subject matter, a specific number of minutes 
for each activity. We have no test as they have in biology, 
no objective way of evaluating results. We can’t have a 
uniform program (which ensures a certain minimum for 
every child) if conditions aren’t uniform. We can’t teach 
all the sports. There has to he a basic program, just as there 
is in arithmetic, so that in each grade the child learns 
certain things. For instance, we must be able to say that 
in the 10th grade of high school, with two 45-minute peri- 
ods a week, a total of 60 periods in the year, every pupil 
should have eight consecutive periods of volleyball or bas- 
ketball, eight of golf or tennis, six of track and field, four 
of bowling, eight of swimming, eight of softball, eight of 
dance, eight of gymnastics and achievement tests and two 
of group games. The youngsters should be able to play the 
games, know strategy, rules, history of the activity, should 
be equipped for future leisure-time activity. They should 
be tested and get a mark. Unless these things are required 
administratively we’ll never get good results. We must en- 
force standards, we must have scientific, valid tests of pro- 
ficiency. But it’s useless to talk about the ideal program 
unless we get more money.” 


ITEM 


The chief professional organization in the 
field. The American A.ssocialion for Health, 
Physical Education and Recreation, has failed lo take the lead be- 
cause its own members disagree on what fitness is. 


The concept of total fitness is so broad contimmd 
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FITNESS 

eonlintied 

that conferences and meetings of the American Association 
for Health, Physical Education and Recreation or of its 
state affiliates have been inclined to degenerate into bick- 
ering over definitions of fitness and the merits of fitness 
tests. Last September 100 delegates of the national asso- 
ciation finally issued a statement on fitness for youth. It 
is so diffuse as to be nearly meaningless. 

The statement begins clearly enough: “Man is still 
meant to be an active, not a sedentary, creature. . . . He is 
confronted with the choice of including valid health infor- 
mation and vigorous physical activity in his life or suffer- 
ing inevitable losses.” But when the statement progresses 
to a definition of fitness the confusion begins, and the firm 
statement of the introduction is virtually contradicted. 
The definition reads in part: “Fitness is that state which 
characterizes the degree to which the person is able to 
function. . . . Ability to function depends upon physical, 
mental, emotional, social and spiritual components of fit- 
ness. . . . Fitness is a constantly changing quality. ... It 
is not possible to design a single set of standards for all 
age groups and persons. . . . Yet the common elements 
applicable to the human entity . . . must be recognized. 
For each individual at each stage there is a desirable level 
of total fitness. . . .” The statement lists seven qualities 
of fitness a person needs of which one (“sufficient coordina- 
tion, strength, and vitality") applies to the vigorous phys- 
ical activity extolled in the introduction. 

Despite the AAHPER’s inability to define fitness clear- 
ly, its leaders have been experimenting with a new physi- 
cal fitness test for children 5 to 19, which (unlike the Kraus- 
Weber) includes 50-yard dashes, pullups, shuttle runs, soft- 
ball throws, swimming. So far the test has not been ap- 
proved in final form; consequently, there is no way to 
evaluate it. In the meantime, Executive Secretary Carl 
Troester says: “We are only doing better now what we’ve 
always done.” 

One active step the AAHPER has taken is to hold out- 
door education workshops in various areas of the country. 
Here physical educators, school administrators and recre- 
ation workers are taught by conservationists, hunting, 
fishing and boating experts the fine points of bait-casting, 
hitting a clay pigeon with a shotgun, safely maneuvering 


a canoe and survival in the woods. As Dr. Jan Gund, a 
teacher of physical education instructors at Northern Illi- 
nois State Teachers College, said at a workshop held in Wis- 
consin: “Outdoors you have the practical application of 
basic skills. Climbing, jumping are done with more joy and 
spontaneity than the simulated climbing of a rock done in 
a gym.” These workshops are jointly sponsored by the 
AAHPER, state and local conservation and education de- 
partments, the American Red Cross, the Associated Fish- 
ing Tackle Manufacturers and the Sporting Arms and Am- 
munition Manufacturers’ Institute. They are good as far 
as they go. but to participate in many of the sponsored 
activities one has to achieve some degree of fitness in 
advance. 

I^TIh RJI a new appreciation of (he value of exercise 

B B ^■■Wl is e>ident in the medical profession, al- 
though most doctors agree that exact knowledge of specific benefits 
will have to await further research. 

Last year's president of the American Medical Associa- 
tion, Dr. Dwight H. Murray, said recently: “All sorts of 
evidence points to the need for vigorous activity in child- 
hood and youth . . . and we are coming to recognize the 
necessity for maintaining appropriate exercise through 
the middle years. This points up the importance of incul- 
cating in boys and girls an appreciation and desire for 
physical activity that will persist throughout life.” Dr. 
Paul Dudley White, the President's heart specialist, has 
long been an advocate of vigorous activity, and at the age 
of 71 is still a regular and enthusiastic cyclist. At a recent 
meeting of the American Therapeutic Society, Dr. Richard 
T. Smith of the Benjamin Franklin Clinic in Philadelphia 
urged physicians to prevent muscular rheumatism by im- 
pressing their patients with the need for exercise. "The 
population of the United States is becoming more depend- 
ent upon wheels for motion and more physically unfit. 
. . . Coaches of contact sports no longer find it necessary 
to limber highly trained muscles for several weeks to get 
better timing. They have to train inadequate muscles for 
a month to tighten lax joints and prevent injury,” he said. 

And the American College of Sports Medicine, com- 
posed of physicians, physiologists and physical educators, 
has proposed a fitness “bill of rights” requiring a daily hour 
of physical education for every child. 


ENTERPRISING TEACHER Steffi Jones leads her pupils in 
calisthenics which she added to her program on her own initiative. 
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|VJ| YMCA and the AAU have done an 

I I exemplary job of modernizing and ex- 

panding their fitness programs. Some other private agencies and 
clubs have taken the cue and are launching national programs. 

Since 1943 the Amateur Athletic Union, with insufficient 
publicity, staff and funds, has issued an average of 40,000 
certificates annually for successful completion of its junior 
physical fitness test for ages 6 to 15. The distribution is 
widespread geographically, with most requests coming 
from smaller communities rather than metropolitan areas. 
It is one of the few tests unopposed by the majority of ex- 
perts, although the Army recently criticized it for not 
including more arm- and shoulder-muscle exercises. The 
test is currently being revised to meet this objection. At 
present it consists of walking, running, jumping, throwing, 
situps, pullups and pushups, with modified forms of the 
last two being permitted for certain age groups. 

The YMCA also offers a physical achievement test by 
which youngsters can measure their proficiency, but the 
great contribution of the Y since the Annapolis conference 
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has been widespread Kraus-Weber testing of children and 
adults in its branches throughout the country. The Y has 
refused to join in the unproductive argument over what 
the Kraus-Weber test actually proves and instead uses it 
for its incontestable values: the ability to arouse interest in 
physical fitness and the simplicity of administering and 
scoring it. In 1956 the Y held a conference and certified 
some 50 Kraus-Weber testers. “Each one of the people 
certified has gone back to his branch and started a success- 
ful program,” says Dr. Harold Friermood, Secretary of 
Health and Physical Education for the Y. The statistics 
on total number of people tested in Ys and with what 
results are not all in yet, but the project has expanded 
rapidly, not only from Y to Y, but more important from 
Y to surrounding community. Contrarily, two other youth 
agencies, the Boy Scouts and the Girl Scouts, take the 
position that they have been promoting fitness from the 
beginning and see no need for changes in their programs 
to meet the modern challenge. An executive of the Girl 
Scouts disavowed responsibility, declaring; “Where they 
have to get at fitness is in the public schools. We are 
only supplementary.” 

A number of adult organizations have acted in the past 
year to stimulate fitness interest. The General Federation 
of Women’s Clubs has approved and disseminated Bonnie 
Prudden’s program (see page 35) and called on its members 
to act for youth fitness in the coming year. This week the 
Junior Chamber of Commerce joins with SpORTS Illus- 
TRATEt> in “Youth Fitness Week” (Aug. 5-10). The four 
chapters which create the best community-wide program 
for fitness during the week will receive national awards 
from Sports Illustrated at West Point in September dur- 
ing the meeting of the President’s Citizens Advisory Com- 
mittee on the Fitness of American Youth. The judges will 
be Bobby Jones, Dr. Shane MacCarthy, Phil Rizzuto, Bon- 
nie Prudden, the Jaycee president, Charles F. Shearer. 

■ A number of courageous teachers have 

I I risked Jobs and reputations to establish 

fitness programs on their own initiative. 

A first-grade teacher in Woodside, N.Y., Mrs. Steffi K. 
Jones, decided to investigate with her own students the 
validity of the Kraus-Prudden report, which at first seemed 
“incredible” to her. She gave her students the Kraus- 
Weber test and found that 86.29c of them failed, compared 
with the 57.9% failure record reported in the original study. 
Alarmed, she got permission from the principal to use 15 
minutes of the daily 40-minute physical education period in 
any way that she saw’ fit. She discarded dances and circle 
games as not requiring enough bodily movement and start- 
ed out with simple exercises, such as the bunny-hop and 
jack-in-the-box. For the first few weeks, 15 minutes was 
too long. "By then several of my little tots would have 
simply given up in despair. The most vocal of these was 
Joseph, who with every movement would say: ‘This is 
terrible, this is awful.’ ” 

Aside from the fact that these children fatigued so quick- 
ly, they were a pathetic group to watch. These simple 
exercises seemed to call for monumental effort on their 
part. But in two months the rate of failure went down from 
86.2% to 48.1%, and this encouraged Mrs. Jones to add 
more exercises and increase the time to the full 15 minutes. 
The fourth and final time she tested (in May) only 23.17% 
failed. More important than scores on a controversial test 
were other impro%'ements Mrs. Jones traces to "the oppor- 
tunity to move and use their bodies vigorously”: less wig- 


gling and squirming when required to sit still in a chair; 
improvement in skills of standing, walking, skipping; bet- 
ter posture; and the greatest point of all, “they are thor- 
oughly enjoying themselves.” When a child is chosen to 
lead the e.xercises, “his pride is boundless.” Before school 
in the morning first graders can be seen showing other 
classes how to do the exercises, and they demonstrate them 
at home for the edification of brothers and sisters. The 
heartening point in Mrs. Jones’s project is that all this has 
been accomplished within the framework of the curricu- 
lum, without new methods or more time, just a “shifting 
of emphasis from dancing and circle games to exercises to 
improve body tone,” a program enjoyed by both pupils 
and teachers. 

William Snyder of Redding, Conn., inspired by a speech 
and demonstration by Bonnie Prudden, changed his whole 
program for his classes from grades four to eight. He 
stopped teaching games with little physical activity in 
favor of more vigorous ones, dropping kickball, circle games 
and the kind of relay where a child runs once and then 
stands waiting while the rest of the line runs in turn. In 
such ball games as knocking down Indian clubs, he in- 
creased the number of the balls in play, thereby adding to 
the number of children participating and the number of 
chances each child has to play. He introduced calisthenics 
(using broomsticks as bar bells to interest younger chil- 
dren) and conditioning exercises done to music. 

A man of imagination and insight into what pleases 
cViUdreu, Snyder has avoided tooting his youngsters in one 
spot for mass exercise. As in follow-the-leader, the children 
form lines four to six abreast and move in waves behind 
him from one end of the gym to the other. One length of the 
gym may include three running steps, a jump, three walk- 
ing steps and a deep knee bend, all done in time to music 
from a phonograph. The next time he may start hopping in 
circles down the length of the floor, with 20 or 30 shrieking, 
delighted children following. To make sure he is using activi- 
ties which hold the greatest interest, Snyder has two evalu- 
ation days a year when the children pick out what they like 
to do best. Their choices are usually the most vigorous of 
the previous activities. 

Snyder has done an excellent job of winning support in 
the school and the community for his revised program, a 
factor of vital importance which is often overlooked by his 
fellow educators. He publicized a survey among hiqpupils on 
how much time they spent watching television, and found 
it was as many hours as they spend in school. In good weath- 
er he drove around between 3 and 5 in the afternoon to see 
how many children were playing outdoors. “The greatest 
thing to see,” he says with enthusiasm, “is a kid who’d 
rather play being a cowboy than watch cowboys on TV.” 

He put on an exercise show for the PTA and sent to 
parents the results of his Kraus-Weber testing. In one case, 
the parents of a boy who had failed the test took him off 
the school bus and insisted he bicycle to school until he was 
in good enough shape to pass the test. Some of the mothers 
are now clamoring for Snyder to run an exercise class for 
them in the evening. 

■ Opponenfs of compulsory physical educa- 

I I lYI tion in (he schools contend i( would 
“Hiderize” youth; proponents insist it is no closer to regimentation 
than compulsory English classes — and just as necessary. 

A Pennsylvania citizen speaks for many when he says: 
“The program for physical fitness under government tute- 
lage sounds awfully similar to Hitler’s continued 
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and Mussolini’s youth programs. Let there be no compul- 
sory business. That’s using totalitarian methods.” 

Other people have insisted that calisthenics and gym- 
nastics are totalitarian and the proper physical activity 
in a democracy is team sports. In the state of Oregon a 
law making physical education compulsory was defeated 
thanks to the efforts of physical educators who didn’t want 
to have their programs dictated by the legislature. 

Proponents of exercise point out, however, that team 
sports are not enough to develop strength and endurance 
in American children (if they were there would be no fitness 
problem) and that calisthenics and gymnastics are a simple 
way to fitness. Furthermore, they hold that it is no more 
dictatorial to demand a compulsory physical education 
than other forms of compulsory education. “Do we permit 
a child to decide whether he wants to learn how to read, 
to spell, to add? Why should we let him determine whether 
he wants to have a healthy, vital body?” 


ITEM 


Several organizations have detailed plans 
for future testing and research to help find 
specific answers to such questions as how much and what kind of 
exercise keeps a person fit at what age. 


The National Collegiate Athletic Association in May 
through its Fitness Committee issued a 13-point recom- 
mendation. All member institutions and conferences were 
asked to increase the number of sports in intercollegiate 
and intramural activity and also to increase the number of 
teams competing in all sports. Another NCAA project 


which should prove enlightening is a questionnaire survey 
to determine how many sports, teams and participants 
are involved in intercollegiate, physical education and 
intramural activities. A second and similar survey will be 
made a year later to see what progress has been made 
during the 12-month period. 

Officials of the AAHPER hope to get funds to adminis- 
ter their new fitness test to children on a nationwide basis. 
The American College of Sports Medicine, in laboratories 
of members in the U.S. and Canada, is doing research that 
will help answer such questions as how much exercise and 
when, and the relative fitness value of different sports. 

CONCLUSIONSr^r 

bility of adults— and adults arc going to have to do better. The 
American child (and his parents, for that matter) still gets insuffi- 
cient exercise. Inspiration, though helpful, is not enough. Or. Mac- 
Carthy’s speeches have indeed stimulated interest, but too many 
willing Americans are wailing to be told what to do and how to do it. 

The West Point conference may lead the way. but the delegates 
should not let the broad concept of total fitness obscure the imme- 
diate necessity for drafting a workable program for physical fitness 
which states, cities and schools can adopt as a model. Specifics will 
get action. This past summer Bonnie Prudden proved the hit of the 
NBC Home show with a weekly demonstration of simple fitness 
exercises for the whole family. Until public, quasi-public and pri- 
vate agencies get real programs in motion, youth fitness must re- 
main the responsibility of parents. To stimulate their interest and 
to assist them in discharging this obligation (and for their own 
pleasure and good as well). Si’ORTS Illu.stratri) presents on fol- 
lowing pages the first of a weekly series of exercises for everybody, 
designed and demonstrated by the dynamic Miss Prudden. 


STATE-BY-STATE REPORT 

Sports Illustrated correspondents have reported on action— and inaction— in behalf 
of fitness. Here are excerpts of their findings which do not appear on previous pages: 


ALABAMA 

There is little to report except a bill intro- 
duced in June in the U.S. House by Con- 
gressman George Huddleston Jr. of Ala- 
bama's Ninth District. The bill, H.R. 7875, 
would establish a U.S. Society for Civic 
Health through Athletic and Mental Pro- 
ficiency, with the Secretary of Health, Ed- 
ucation and Welfare as chairman and six 
members appointed by the Pre.sident. Func- 
tion of the society would bo 1) to encourage 
wholesome use of leisure time through cul- 
tural and physical achievements by grant- 
ing honors and awards, on local, district, 
state and national level; 2) to e.stab)i.sh na- 
tionwide standards and tests of achieve- 
ment in fields of cultural and physical en- 
deavor, on which awards would be based; 
3) to cooperate with state and local organi- 
zations concerned with youth. 

Statewide phys. ed. requirements: 150-300 
minutes per week. 

ARIZONA 

In June, Phoenix voted bond issue which 
included $4,800,000 for parks and recrea- 
tion. Maricopa County, with half of state’s 


population, ha.s built up a good recreation 
and parks program, with use of swimming 
pools and recreation areas and 25 .school 
grounds, but more is needed. Many Mor- 
mon communities stress fitness. 

Statewide phys. ed. requirements: 125 min- 
utes per week in elementary school. 
ARKANSAS 

In Little Rock, YMCA’s once-lagging fit- 
ness program for young businessmen has 
grown so large that three separate classes 
are being held. 

Statewide phys. cd. requirements: 90-120 
minutes per week. 

CALIFORNIA 

(See page SO.) 

Statewide phys. ed. requirements: 250-300 
minutes per week required for graduation. 

COLORADO 

Public schools are in domain of local school 
districts, which prohibits any over-all state 
planning for physical education. In Denver 
when swimming pools were proposed for 
four new high schools there was adverse 
public reaction, in face of a general class- 
room shortage and low teacher .salaries. 


Statewide phys. ed. requirements: none. 

CONNECTICUT 

A University of Connecticut questionnaire 
showed 60% to 75% of the students were 
interested in phy.sical fitness, wanted more 
mass exercise and wanted to know how they 
compared with others of their age. Hayes 
Kruger, physical education teacher at 
Duffy School in West Hartford, reports: 
“Whole families have become aware of the 
way youngsters were allowed to slide in 
physical education and are taking group 
exercises at home. . . . But there are too 
many empty play spaces in town." 
Statewide phys. ed. requirements: none. 
DELAWARE 

A committee is studying physical fitness 
tests to be used as uniform gauge in Dela- 
ware schools. In Wilmington, where school 
system is autonomous, results of Kraus- 
Weber testing in one junior high school 

Turn to page 60 to see what 
is happening in one state, 
and to page 64 for others 
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TO HAVE FUN 
KEEPING FIT 


TOO LAZY 


TOO FLABBY 


TOO ANYTHING 


TOO THIN 
TOO FAR GONE 


BONNIE 

PRUDDEN 

SAYS: 


-Ui’A 
•***> 


You are NOT 

TOO YOUNG 
TOO OLD 
TOO FULL OF ACHES 
TOO FAT 


turn the page to find out how 


BONNIE PRUDDEN continued 


HOW TO GET MORE 
OUT OF LIFE 

by BONNIE PRUDDEN 


T akk a i.ook at the members of a they had 10 minutes of “no-sweat” 
certain American family on a typical activity, 
evening. They are draped in front of Of course this is an exaggeration, so 
the television set. They are tired, their I suggest that you determine how much 
bodies sag and often bulge. As they of one it is by making an unbiased 
watch the show, they nibble away at survey of the actual pliyKirul activity 





THK AfTOMATlON A(;IC has given man on left a defeated shoulder slouch, while the 
next one has literally gone to poi. Man in gray flannel suit sets poor example for son. 


a supply of TV snacks. They are tense 
and exhausted — the certain harvest of 
a .superstimulated, underexercised day. 

During the day Dad had gone by 
car, train or bus to the office, rode an 
elevator, sat at a desk and walked a 
few steps to lunch. He either ate and 
drank too much too long with an out- 
of-town customer under selling pressure 
—or raced to a counter for a 10-minuie 
hamburger and cup of coffee, worry- 
ing the whole time about that in- 
coming phone call . In the evening Dad 
wearily retraced his sedentary home- 
ward path. 

Mom, up at dawn with the baby, 
got Dad off to the oflice, the kids to 
the school bus, “did” the house, was 
on the phone for the PTA, jitneyed 
the kids to Brownies, the orthodontist 
and the piano lesson. 

The kids sat in the school bus, family 
car, classroom and lunchroom. At gym 


in a day in your family’s life. You will 
find that while its members go a great 
many places, they ride to all of them 
and while they are engaged in a great 
many activities, very few are physical. 


ABOUT THE AUTHOR 

Bunnk- J’ruddcn is a member of the 
President’s Citizens .Advisory Commit- 
tee on the Fitness of .American Youth. 
With Dr. Hans Kraus, she did the orig- 
inal study showing American children 
were in wor.se shape than Europt'ans of 
the same age and made the report that 
arou.sed the Pre-sident to take high- 
level action on fitne.ss. Director of the 
Institute for Physical Fitness in White 
Plains, N.Y., Miss Prudden is the au- 
thor of two hooks on phy.sical activity: 
Is Your Child Really Fit? and Basic Ex- 
ercise No. /. As the mother of two girls 
13 and 18, Miss Prudden has a personal 
stake in the problems of youth fitness. 


To have energy left at the end of a 
day you must generate, not dissipate, 
it. A body that doesn’t move deterio- 
rates. This is true whether you are 10, 
^0 or 60 years old. 

In a child, inactivity results in lack 
of proper physical development. If 
children are restrained in playpen.s, 
strollers and automobiles and exposed 
only to passive entertainment, their 
bodies do not grow strong and vital, 
and they become fearful, fat and weak. 
I’erhaps more important, they mi.ss 
many of the natural pleasure.s of child- 
hood. Few youngsters today know the 
joy of walking two miles on an early 
autumn morning, or the fun of wading 
through torrential gutters. The product 
of overprotective parents, today's 
children are panic-stricken if they get 
hurt, and sweat is something they avoid 
assiduously. 

Their attitude is expressed by one 
child who. when told by his mother 
that they were going to walk instead of 
ride in the car, asked with great aston- 
ishment: “What, walk by hand?” 

For the adolescent a body betraying 
a lack of active exerci.se can be tragic, 
because this is the time of life when 
the physical body begins to be of the 
greatest importance. .At this age a good 
figure is a must for girls. A boy’s stand- 
ing with his friends often depends on 
his physical skills, his place on the 
team. Inactivity can also lead to poor 
posture, which, besides being unat- 
tractive, often causes fatigue and 
backache. 

For the adult, a good body, which is 
an active body, means vitality and the 
ability to enjoy life. It means liaving 
the strength to meet tension-filled days 
and a chance to avoid the ills of inactiv- 
ity: neck, shoulder and low back pains, 
headaches and obesity. .Active adults 
use sports and exercise as physical out- 
lets for the constant unavoidable irrita- 
tions in their lives. And the more irrita- 
tions you have, the more outlets you 
need to preserve continued on ptiye il 
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ILLUSTRATED 

presente yQyp 
prepared by BONNIE PRUDDEN 


FITNESS RECORD 




HIPS 

thigh 




INSTRUCTIONS 

Here are the eight charts you wilt need to keep a record of 
)'our progress in Bonnie Prudden’s exercise course. She has 
designed these exercises for men, women and children. Make 
them a family projeert it’s more fun that way. Perform 
each exercise ns it is demonstrated by Bonnie in photo- 
graphs that will appear weekly in SPORTS Ii.LVSTRATED. You 
will start with the basic four exercises, and each week you 
will add one or two as indicated. Use the charts faithfully. 
It's important to keep your record up-to-date in order to 
k BUST get the most good from the exercises. And you will be en- 

I MIDRIFF couraged to continue if you can see proof of your progress. 

* Lift out this four-page section by pulling it gently over the 

staples in the center of the magazine. Most of the charts 
run for six weeks. After that they will .serve as a model 
for new ones yeu can make yourself. 


YOUR StX.WEEK 
WEIGHT CHART 

Weigh yourself weekly 
in the nude and at the 
same time of day, pre- 
ferably before break- 
fast. If you cat the same 
amount or less, your 
new exercises will make 
weight drop, but it may 
take several weeks. 


DATE 

WEIGHT 














MEASUREMENTS 


DATE 







1 T 1 NECK 







j 2 t RIGHT ARM 







i 2 \ LEFT ARM 







@ BUST 







® MIDRIFF 







® WAIST 







1 1 1 ABDOMEN 







1 7 1 HIPS (1) 







8 \ HIPS (2) 







® RIGHT THIGH 







CD LEFT THIGH 







® RIGHT KNEE 







A LEFT KNEE 







ra RIGHT CALF 







© LEFT CALF 







© RIGHT ANKLE 







@ LEFT ANKLE 







1 3 VITAL CAPACITY 








Measure at points on above figures. For vital capacity put tape on inidritT. exhale, then inhale and measure increase. 
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EXERCISE WORK-UP SHEET 


1 ABDOMINAL SET @@® 

2 PELVIC TILT, SUPINE ®®® 

3 SIT-UPS (ROLL-DOWNS) ® 

4 HAMSTRING STRETCH 

5 SPINE-DOWN STRETCH ®®® 

6 KNEE-TO-NOSE KICK ©® ® 


h- 

1 - 


AUG. 12 
AUG. 19 



1 ABDOMINAL SET ®®® 

2 PELVIC TILT, SUPINE ®®® 

3 SIT-UPS (ROLL-DOWNS) ® 

4 HAMSTRING STRETCH 

5 SPINE-DOWN STRETCH ®®® 
« KNEE-TO-NOSE KICK ®®® 

7 TORSO TWIST @®® 

8 HIP SHIFT ®®®®@ 

9 DEEP KNEE BENDS @®® 

10 SIDE STRETCH @®® 


H 

I- 

H 

I- 

h 



SEPT. 2 
SEPT. 9 


^ refern to innuen of Sports Illustrated (n which exereisea will appear 

Each day write down number of times you have done each exercise. Be sure to do them in order indicated by exercise cycle. 


SPOT REDUCTION 

Study these figures to spot your 
problem. Numbers refer to spe- 
cific exercises that will help cor- 
rect it. 





EXERCISE CYCLE 

Do your exercises in this progression for 
number of times indicated. For the first 
week your daily exercise period should 
total 10 minutes. Further directions for 
adding time will be given week by week. 
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WHAT DID YOU DO THIS WEEK? 


HOW MUCH TIME DID YOU: 

1 SLEEP: Regular repose 

s 


w 

mmmm 

S 








Naps 








2 SIT: At meals 



1 





Snacks 








Work 








Transportation 








Spectator Entertainment 








Passive Entertainment 








Other 








3 STAND: Work 




1 




Transportation 








Shopping 








Other 








4 MOTION: Work 








Walking 








Active Recreation 








Planned Exercise 








Others 








TOTAL ACTIVE HOURS 








TOTAL PASSIVE HOURS 








TOTAL SLEEP 









Indicalc nunikcr of hours each day spent during one week. You will find you get very little exercise during the ordinary week. 
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WHAT WERE YOUR IRRITATIONS? Check the day 



s 


T 


T 

F 


1. THE BOSS 







1 

2. CO-WORKERS 








3. SUBORDINATES 







1 

4. TRADESPEOPLE 







J 

5. CUSTOMERS 







1 

6. RELATIVES 








7. CHILDREN 








8. NEIGHBORS 








9. SPOUSE 








10. SERVANTS 








11. TOO MUCH TO DO 








12. TRAFFIC 








13. TELEPHONE 








14, SHOPPING 








15. NOISE 








16. WRONG PROFESSION 








17. OTHER 


. 







Iclenlifyiiitr th« annoyances of a typical week (a crying baby, n cross boss or the weather) will help you cope with them 


WHAT WERE YOUR OUTLETS? Indicate number of hours spent on each day 


as M T V/ T 1 F 

s 

TELEVISION 








MOVIES 








CARDS 








GAMES (WHAT?) 








CROSSWORD PUZZLES 








LETTER WRITING 








READING 








MUSIC (LISTENING) 








MUSIC (PLAYING) 








DRIVING IN A CAR 








NEEDLEWORK 








ARTS AND CRAFTS 








OTHER 
















SPORTS (WHAT?) 

WALKING 








DANCING 








SWIMMING 








GARDENING 








RIDING 








PLANNED EXERCISE 








PASSIVE HOURS 








ACTIVE HOURS 




1 




You may be »ur])risc«l to see how much time you spent sitting. The chart helps determine how many active hours to add. 
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VENTS OBSKKVEI) here shows ihe sad and almost universal state of the physically 
inactive woman. Drooped, sloped and sloppy, she is a far cry from nature’s intent. 


^■lONNIE PRUDDEN 

continued from page 36 

Apur equanimity. Concern with wheth- 
they have physical appeal i.s not 
^■nhned to teen-agers. Exercises can 
make adults attractive, in their 
^Mhe.s or out of them. 

^^^'hen you are older, a good body 
not necessarily mean a longer 
hut can mean living longer on 
own terms— being strong, good- 
active and physically de- 
^^Hcnt on no one. What you are at 
PR^you can be at 40 or 50. At 60 
you need only take it a little slower. 
At TO, if you are free from aches and 
pains, you can have a wonderful time. 

So you get the most out of any age 
if your body is in good shape, and 
you’ll have fun getting it and keeping 
it that way. Your body can be as good 
as you make it. .All it takes is deter- 
mination, a little time and knowing 
what to do. If you contribute the first 
two. I’ll supply the other. The secret 
is simple: to substitute activity for 
inactivity as much as you can during 
the course of a normal day and take 
a few minutes of eacli day to do some 
easy exercises. 

Give up trying to find ways to make 
life less physical and make it more 
physical. Call up your friends in the 
next block and invite them to meet 
you after dinner for a walk. If you 
always take the elevator, start riding 
it only to the floor before the one you 
want, then walk the last flight. Every 
two weeks add one more floor that you 
walk. If you’re a commuter, walk to 
the station. If you’re a housewife, get 
the two women in the next block to 
come over for an exercise session each 
morning. Better yet, estabii.sh a new’ 
habit for your family: a regular morn- 
ing exercise lime. Then you have the 
fun of doing exercises as a family, and 
the kids know you practice what you 
preach. Don’t drive the children every- 
where; make them walk. To drive them 
all the time is to make them too soft 
to enjoy life. 

As for specific exercises, you should 
begin with my four basic ones on page 
42. To get you .started, we’ll concen- 
trate on a six-w’eek stint, and then we’ll 
take stock and see w'here we should go 
from there. But for the moment, don’t 
think any further than the next six 
week-s. Each week I’ll give you one 
or two more exercises to add to the 
fundamental four, and I’ll tell you 
how many times to do each new one. 
Don’t be too ambitious at the .start. 
Ten minutes a day is plenty for the 
first week, and never do one exercise. 


too often. .After awhile you can in- 
crease the number of times you do 
each exercise, but wait until I say the 
word. 

Be sure to chart yourself carefully. 
As you’ll note, we have provided spe- 
cial charts on the preceding pages to 
use w'ith the exercises on the following 
pages. A'ou can take these out of the 
magazine. When they have been filled, 
you can easily draw others like them. 

The sort of clothes to wear while 
exercising are shown on page 44. The 
important thing is that the clothes 
should reveal the bulges you want to 


TIPS ON EATING 

Whether you want to lo.se or gain, to be 
fit you need to eat well. For example: 
DO eat lots of fruit, green leafy vege- 
table.s, broiled fi.sh or raw shellfish, lean 
beef or veal, eggs {not fried). 

DON'T cut (»H< your favorite sauces 
but rut them down; don’t quit drinking 
(if you drink), but drink les.s or sub- 
-stilule a glass of wine for that third 
cocktail; don’t refuse that baked po- 
tato- but don’t smother it in butler; 
don’t u.se sugar if you want to lose 
weight — try one of the artificial sweet- 
eners. In short, don’t starve yourself 
but don’t feed your bulges either. 


get rid of, but should give enough to 
make you free to move. Women should 
never wear girdles while exercising — 
but ahouhl wear a bra.ssiere. If you 
don’t want to bother with special ex- 
ercise clothes, you can do the exercises 
in underwear, pajatnas, a swimming 


suit— or practically nothing. For more 
fun and best results do the exercises to 
music. Use Leroy .Anderson's Sleigk 
Ride or China DoU. For slow move- 
ments, try Hugo Winterhalter’s record- 
ing of ('anadian Sunset. 

Use good sen.se about diet, and fol- 
low the Tips for Eating on this page. 
Count your calories. Remember that 
increase or loss of weight is like balanc- 
ing a book. If you eat 2,000 calories a 
day and use up 2,000 calories in activ- 
ity, you are balanced. Use 2,500, and 
you’ll lose weight. But if you use only 
1,500 a day while eating 2,000, you 
will store 162,500 calories in a year, 
equal to some 52 pounds. The scale 
will tell you it’s there, but your meas- 
urement chart will tell you where. 

During the time you’re following my 
exercise lessons, you can drink if you 
want to, but try drinking less than 
usual. Each cocktail, highball or glass 
of wine adds to your daily total of 
calories. 

Now you know what to do, it’s up 
to you. .Make up your mind that you’re 
going to see to it that you and your 
family get more out of life by being 
in good physical shape. It is beside 
the point to say that there are people 
who are unfit physically and still en- 
joy life and eoniribute much. Of 
course there are. but how much more 
could they enjoy and how much 
more could they contribute without 
such a handicap? 

You’re going to get the results you 
want: a better-looking body, a better- 
functioning body, but most of all, more 
energy to enable you to get more fun 
out of life. 


Turn the page for Bonnie Prudden’s first four 
exercises demonstrated and explained by her 
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BONNIE PRUDDEN continued 
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SPORTING LOOK 




or fitness 


Th^* “k'Otite" of Helanca fSH) that Bonnie Prudden wears on 
the 'cover and preceding pages embodies those qualities one 
shoiild look for in exercise clothes; ease of movement and a snug- 
ness of fit that reveals every bulge on the body. All clotho.s shown 
here starve the same purpose: faj .striped cotton-knit shirt ($11) 
with Durene jersey trunks ($3.50); (b) matching leotite ($17); 
(c) paisley-patterneil wool leotite ($15); id) Helanca dancer’s 
leotard ($7.50) and “stemwear" ($6); (e) boy’s cotton T-shirt 
i$3i and Durene trunks ($3.50); (f) wool tights l$6.50 and 
shirt ($6.25); (g) girl's Oelanese jersey tunic and briefs ($5): 
and (h) red Orion and wool jersey leotard ($11). All are of 
knitted fabrics and all clothes, including the footwear, are by 
C’apexio (756 Seventh .Ave., X.Y.C.), a lirm that through years of 
outlitting (lancers knows best how to clothe the body in motion. 
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Long Run 

In 

Fickle 

Weather 

The Honolulu race fleet hunted high and low for 
fitful and elusive winds. Below is Ezra Bowen’s 
log of the 2,230-mile search aboard the yawl ‘Jada" 

by EZRA BOWEN 


JllA I. I 0:30 (i.m. One hour aiul a 
half l)efure the start, the oily llat water 
of the basin off the Los Angeles Yaeht 
Club is packed with the boats that are 
going to make the 2,2.'30-mile trans- 
pacific run to Honolulu. Trying at the 
outer rim of the basin, the lit of us 
aboard George Sturgis' .'56-foot yawl 
JtKia are busy, running a spinnaker up 
out of the forepeak and gathering it 
in stops with cotton twine*, stowing 
clothes in the drawers and lockers be- 
low, oiling bronze snaps and shackles 
and liailing rivals alongside. The day 
is hot, and there aren’t more than two 
knots of wind Hicking off the shimmer- 
ing brown hillsides — it is uncommonly 
still for such an important jnoment. 

Now the fleet is ready to move out. 
To.sro 11, first to drop her mooring, 
eases past us, puffy wrappings of lamb's 
wool all the way up her shrouds and 


around her spreaders to keep the light 
sails from chafing. There past us goes 
Prent Fulmor’s new Crileriou. Fulmnr 
won the last two Honolulu races with 
his fa.st little SHifffiound. Fulmor’.s new 
Criterion is big and strong, Bl feet an<l 
34 tons. She needs wind, and if it 
blows, she’ll be tough. Orient, Tim 
Moseley's beautiful 63-foot cutler, is 
still at her mooring, crew in light blue 
T-shirts matching her hull color. She 
could win it if the wind stays light. 
Peter Grant’s Stihi II, the stubby, 
high -sided sloop everyone fears in light 
weather, has already gone out. Bnrlo- 
the scratch boat, is coming from 
another anchorage. We won’t see her 
till we get to the line. She’s tall and 
tender, and if the wind stays below 15 
knots, she’ll be long gone (or Honolulu. 

Now a gentle breeze is coming over 
the breakwater, blowing away some of 



UNCONVENTIONAL, LIGHT-HULLED SLOOP 


the sun’s heat. The weather forecast 
is: winds south at 2 to 5 knots, swing- 
ing west, l)acking to northwest and 
rising to 18 knots. Good weather for 
('rilvrinn. Good for o\ir too. We 

arc heavy and stiff, and we need la 
knots of wind to get moving. Offshore 
the Pacific "high” is broken into two 
centers, but it should consolidate fair- 
l.v well l)y tomorrow, giving the fleet 
a straight shot, theoretically, at the 
rhumb line course isfc chnrh. 

We cast off with no rush and no spe- 
cial excitement among the crew. Most 
of them have made the race three or 
four limes before: some were on Jiidu 
last summer when she won the .‘1, 571- 
mile Tahiti race. Under poaer, we 
move through the churning mass of 
marine confusion in the outer har- 
bor, toward the starting line. 

A.s tlie sailing fleet moves [last large 
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power cruisers, wives and guests drip- 
ping off the superstructures of the 
cruisers shout, "You’re lovely, go get 
it.” Farther out, the big, white Coast 
Guard boat (hestham that will mother 
us to Honolulu is standing tall and 
bright in the marine haze. Helicopters 
hover above, and on the water a half 
dozen crash boats and Coast Guard 
au.xiliaries pivot around, sirens and 
horns bleating, to keep the line clear. 

At the starling gun, we on Jada are 
across the line first, rolling for the 
breakwater escorted by a roaring, wal- 
lowing hodgepodge of spectator boats 
that broke away from the Coast Guard 
watchdogs. 


Jl’LY I, sundown. We got around 
Catalina, fourth in the fleet. Bnrlopcn- 
to, Orient and another big cutter, Nam 


Sang, sailed right through us in the 
light-moderate headwinds. The winds 
around Catalina were the strangest 
I’ve ever seen— hot blasts of air up to 
25 knots, rushing down off the steep 
hills and laying our lee rail under, then 
sudden calms of eight knots and one 
utterly flat spot that stopped us as 
though we'd run onto a sand bar. Leg- 
end, a light displacement sloop rather 
like Xalu II but bigger, was moving up 
on us until she fell into a hole in the 
wind near the tip of the islan<l. Look- 
ing back at the helpless rival, Sturgis 
chuckled and commented, "Oh, that’s 
too bad. I’m such a sportsman I hope 
they’re there a week.” 

At sundown the wind has swung to 
the southwest for real and climbed to 
18 knots. Catalina has disappeared 
astern and the hilltops of San Clemen- 
te, the last land we’ll see until Hono- 


lulu, are just barely visible in the eve- 
ning haze. 

The first night watch is always fuzzy 
and strange feeling. There’s a white 
light away to windward, probably the 
light on San Nicolas Island. Now a 
red light— and with it the occasional 
dull glow of a flashlight beam probing 
up the luff of a Genoa to check the set 
of the sail. Someone is slipping by us. 
Then there are no more lights, and we 
begin the long, cold process of crouch- 
ing on deck, scrambling now and then 
to trim a sheet or to secure gear that 
has shaken down to leeward. At 1:00 
a.m., on my first trick at the wheel the 
wind is 15 knots WSW, the boat roll- 
ing at knots, the sky crowded 
with stars, a milky way like a high, 
bright canopy leading out to Hawaii, 
and a half-moon sliding over toward 
the windward horizon. continued 
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HONOLULU RACE 

continued 

JULY T, S:00 a.m. Third day nut. Laf- 
dude 28 degrees 5’) minutes north. Lon- 
gitude 125 degrees 15 minutes u-csl. The 
wind has swung toward the north and 
dropped to 10 knots, a little light for 
us but we should be getting the trades 
soon. 'I’he day is bright and clear, with 
scattered cumulus. We’ve come 560 
miles. It was eold on deck last night, 
but the sky was clear, the moon a 
brightly wa.xing gibbous that slipped 
in and out beneath the low wisps of 
cloud, running southerly across our 
course. Rolling ahead of us was an end- 
les.s, wrinkling path of silver, dark on 
either side, the phosphorescent glim- 
mer of a wave top occasionally fooling 
us into thinking a rival w'as near by. 
The wind backed far enough for us to 
set the spinnaker, and it stood out high 
and tight before the mast, drawing 
well, straining the tackle that held it. 
The boat took on a rhythmic run, wag- 
gling a little, then rising by the weather 
quarter for the long slide down the 
backs of the rollers. 

This long Honolulu race seems more 
a sea passage than a race. Here you 
live with the boat, live with your bunk, 
learning how to crawl down and pack 
yourself into the lee corner to sleep 
without being tossed around, shave in 
the morning, sitting on the floor, tell 
the day i)y the markings on the revolv- 
ing cylinder on the barograph, fiddle 
incessantly with the sails, trying to 
coax an extra quarter of a knot out of 
a heavy boat in light air, and look on 
the empty ocean for other boats. 

The pattern of the race, which has 
been a hopeless tangle of conflicting 
weather reports and bewildering posi- 
tion reports, is slowly beginning to jell. 
Every morning at 8 all boats in the 
fleet report their positions with local 
wind and barometer readings to the 
Creshom, and the (Ircsham repeats 
them back loud and clear, so each boat, 
in theory, knows the whole race. Ac- 
tuallya lot of game.smanship is es-sayed 
in these reports by tacticians who fig- 
ure, perhap.s, to suck an opponent into 
a ruinous maneuver. But you can 
usually figure who is faking, and make 
fairly accurate compensations. Then, 
there are plain navigational errors 
which are fre<iuently more baffling 
than the calculated gamesmanship. 
One boat, for example, reported a first- 
day position that put her three miles 
inland in the desert behind Ensenada, 
Mexico. Each morning after roll call, 
the Gresham also broadcasts a weather 
map of the entire northern Pacific, so 
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the racers can plot the movement of 
the Pacific high and stay away from 
its calm center. 

This morning the competition is do- 
ing too well. Barhrento is wheeling 
along up by the rhumb line, close to 
the high but getting enough wind to 
put her almost 160 miles ahead of us. 
If she doesn’t fall flat on her face some- 
where, the rest of us might as well 
make this a cruise to Honolulu. .Vnrn 
Sang is still in front of us. pulling out 
slowly. Orient, too, i.s making it tough 
for everyone. Criterion is running north 
of us and getting more wind. She 
passed us yesterday out of sight and is 
now' .‘15 miles to the WNW. We seem 
to be holding a more extreme southerly 
course than most of the other boats 
except Xam Sang, figuring that the 
high, which is moving south and be- 
ginning to spread out like a gigantic 
hot dog all across the Pacific, will set- 
tle on the northern boys and strangle 
them. But so far it’s Jnda that is chok- 
ing in the noose. Skipper Sturgis puz- 
zles over the morning positions, then 
announces, “W'e’re just having the hell 
l)eat out of us.” 


Jl'LY 10, 8:00 a.m. Sixth day out, 
1,100 miles from Los .Angeles. Latitude 
25 degrees i6 minutes north. Longitude 
1.36 degrees iO minutes vest. Wind NE 
at 10 knots. We search the clear sky for 
puffs of cumulus, the dark squalls that 
will tell us we’re truly into the north- 
west trades. But they don’t come. 
We're still sagging south, on .Va»t 
Song's tail, and still being beaten by 
the boats up north. There’s no reason 
for it. The high (sec chart) is on them, 
and they should be dying. When the 
morning roll call comes through, by 
gosh, they are dying. Barhvetito is still 
out front, but she reports wind drop- 
ping from 19 knots down to about 10. 
Xalu II and the rest of the little hoys 
are bunched together up there with 
only eight knots. Down here we’ve got 
11 to 13 knots. Maybe they’re really in 
a hole, leaving us no one to beat but 
Xam Sang and possibly Orient. Cri- 
terion looks to be hurting. She’s still 
northwest of us, but we’ve run about 
200 miles since roll call yesterday- 
better than f’r«7ert'un — and heavy as 
we are, we can move in lighter stuff 
than they can. This feels good. We 
were halfway acro.ss and the race more 
than half lost. Kow', with one day’s 
shift in the fickle w'eather, we have a 
chance to win. None of the northern 
boats said anything about jibing and 
coming south thismorning. But they’ve 
got to. Barloi'cnto has been running 


the rhumb line, hoping for the fastest 
track to Oahu. But none of them can 
stay up there now. If they do, they’ve 
had It. 


JVLY 11, 9:00 a.m. Seventh day onl. 
Latitude 2K degrees 86 minutes north. 
Longitude 139 degrees iO minutes vest. 
The 0800 roll call tells the story, a story 
everyone on .ladn is happy to hear. By 
her position. Xalu II obviously had to 
jibe more than 24 hours ago. Here she 
comes, slanting down through the fleet. 
Here comes Legend, jibing too, and the 
schooner V'’o/HM/etT. None of the other 
contenders seem to be turning a-s sharp- 
ly as these. Most notably, Barlorento is 



CRISSCROSS COURSES of vachts on 
chart above, with interval murks denoting 
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holding high on the rhumb line. Well, 
stay up there, big boy, and be happy. 
They must still be hoping to catch a 
corner of the trade winds. Things look 
better every minute, but (yitcrion is 
dropping back steadily. Nam Sang is 
still walking out ahead of us. 


JULY 13, nonn. Ninth day out, almosd 
GOO miles to go. Lolilude 22 degrees 51 
minMles north. Longitude HG degrees 
29 minutes icest. Fitful wind peaking 
at 9 knots, skittish, almost vanishing 
zephyrs skipping around the compass, 
killing our speed and making life mis- 
erable for the helmsman. Ocean racing 
could make a schizophrenic out of the 


most stable character. Four days ago 
we’d lost the race. Two days ago we 
won it back, and now it’s gone again. 
We still haven’t found the trade winds 
that Jada needs. 'I'he whole sky is sit- 
ting under a still blanket of stratus 
clouds that seem to be stifling our 
wind. The entire weather pattern, in 
fact, is an utter mishmash. Among the 
Class-A and Class-B contenders, only 
Barhvenfo and Criterion, caught in 
holes of their own, seem to be suffering 
as much as we. Nam Sang and Orient 
keep rolling no matter what happens 
to the wind. Nalu II is suddenly look- 
ing better as she moves south. Volun- 
teer, after a brilliant southerly slant, 
is now even with us, and, with her 


handicap, now has a good chance to 
take the entire race. We saw Legend 
yesterday off our starboard bow, the 
first sail sighted since the evening of 
the start. This morning Legend reports 
a position well ahead of us, to the 
south, and is clipping along almost 
200 miles per day while we make about 
180. Once again, wdth the winds light 
and the sails requiring little attention, 
a mild stupor is beginning to overcome 
the crew of the Jada. There is absolute- 
ly nothing we can do to make the boat 
go faster. We’ve talked about dropping 
south to look for wind but decide to 
keep this course and hope. We’ve tried 
every possible way of setting the sails, 
including a few coHfuiKrti 
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NAM SANG 
LEGEND 
NALU II 
ALTURA 
JADA 
BARLOVENTO 
(Scratch boat, followed 
rhumb line) 


position of each yacht at midday each day, 
indicate the almost ceasele.ss search for a 


winning wind, and al-so point up how the 
gamble of a jibe to a more southerly course 


paid off handsomely for over-all winner, 
Legend, with two good days’ runs at finish. 
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JOYFUL WIFE, Mary Cleary, ureeK Chip winning skipper of Lc/icud, Charles 
Cleary, crewman of winning sloop, Lcijnid. Ullman, beams through double layer of leis. 


JlLYlo, 8 a.m. Eleveulfi tiny out. Lnf- 
ilinle (/f; 7 rrf.s minulcs iinrlh. Lon- 
giliitlc ir}2 degrees seven mitiules ivcst. 
Wind LWE til W. Wenllier stiually with 
sriitlered urervasl. Yester<lay after- 
noon. for the first time we got some 
trade wind weather. The overcast 


broke uj), the sun came through clear an esfigy protests the fitful winds 


HONOLULU RACE 

continued 

that looked so odd we doused them 
right away to keep from making an 
illegal rig. Our night watch conversa- 
tion has now run the gamut of marine 
gab, Eddie Fink, who crewed on the 
J boat has proved to his satis- 

faction that the Yankee was robbed in 
the 1934 America’s Cup trials against 
liitiititoiv. I have stoutly defended the 
Class-E scow as the finest of all rac- 
ing-class boats. With our watch mates 
Tom Skahill and Dick Blatterman, we 
have e.xplored the question of boats de- 
signed as rule beaters. We have dis- 
cussed Hoot .Mon, Comrnic/ic— debat- 
ed whether liolcru would have hit the 
reef in the Bermuda race, and damned 
all race committees from here to break- 
fast. We have fallen to reading pocket 
books. Lloyd’ sliegisler, The Xnral Inst i- 
iiile Proceedings and a well-thumbed 
copy of a racy men’s magazine. Best 
way to wake up is to take a hath, strip- 
ping naked and scooping up sea water 
with a bucket tied to a rope. You do 
all this up in the bow, so that if you 
slide overboard on a soapy deck, the 
way Joe Crant, Peter’s brother, did 
from Xtilu II in the 19-55 race, you’ve 
got a chance of grabbing a line before 
they ha\ e to jibe around for you. 


and hot, and the clouds broke into 
lumpy cumulus. The water, kicked up 
by a 13-knot breeze, was an e.xpanse of 
deep, sparkling blue, mottled by white 
caps— the kind you see in bad paint- 
ing.s of clippens, hanging over people’s 
mantelpieces. 'I’lien, after dark the cu- 
mulus built up into big, gray, rain- 
splattering mas.ses. The first one that 
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LOSING SKIPPER of culter liiirlorevln, 
Frank Hooykaa-s, is also garlanded at finish. 


came over spit rain, took the wind up 
to 15 knof.s and boosted our speed to a 
couple of bursts over nine knots for the 
fir.'it time in days. Then, about 2:30 
a.m. a good squall hit. The rain was a 
fine, driving mi.st. Wind rose above 20, 
and .hula smoked down the short gray 
swells, thr<»wing a roaring speedboat 
wake, yawing wiidly 25° to windward, 
then dip[)ing her boom into the water 
to leeward as the Kenyon speed indi- 
cator spun up to 10.7 knots. With this 
kind of help, spooky as it is out here 
in the small hours, we could still catch 
— maybe even Xnm Sang. But 
as we go off watch, the rain is letting 
up, the boat steadying. By 3:15 a.m. 
the wind is almost gone, and .Jnda 
slows to 4 ' j knots. Monday morning is 
hot and clear, no more than 11 knots 
of wind. Legend checks in south of us. 
We think we might still get her, but we 
are wrong. At the moment when we 
are pooping at 6'j knots, she has a 
spanking breeze almost on her beam, 
and is eating up 220 miles one day, 
and 200 the next. Her long southerly 
slant, which we thought .she had car- 
ried too far, has been beautifully timeil, 
She jibed back around for the finish a 
day ago, and now ha."? a straight shot 
up along the islands to the Molokai 
channel leading into Diamond Head. 
']’he wind i.s right where she want.s it. 
Now nobody can beat her but Xnm 
Sang, who reported this morning only 
150 miles from the finish, and possibly 
Xiilu II, who is somewhere down there, 
sitting comfortably on one of the fat- 
test handicaps in Class C. Vo/H/deer, a 
leader until yesterday, i.s having a 
schooner's troubles running downwind. 
She has to jibe back and forth to keep 
the wind in the right iiuarter. 
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JVLY 16, S ti.m. Tircifth iliui oid. Our 
(Illy III l‘l•<l. Litlihide 33 dvijrcfi^ IS 
minulfn iiorlli. Linujiliidc 155 ilciirecs 32 
minulcn ii'isl. Day clear icith scattered 
cumulus. M ind noir at a healthy 

IS. W('’vt> linally gotten our weather 
hardly lUO miles from the finish, much 
too late. Too late for liarlin'cnio, too 
—she finislie<i last night at two min- 
utes after 10. But .V(i?h Sany crossed 
the finish at 5:43 this morning, taking 
wliat looks like a death grip on first in 
Class A and maybe first in the fleet. 
As the day wears on, clear with 15- 
to llU-knot winds sending us skidding 
down the tra«le wind while caps, re- 
ports keep coming in. Xalii 11 is 22 
degrees 25 minutes north, 152 degrees 
2C minutes west — too good for us and 
possibly even too good for A'nm Sauy. 
We have Criterion for .sure. She’s three 
to five hours back. Volunteer is now 
definitely out. Orient finished at 11:44 
this morning, 40 minutes behind \'am 
Sany on corrected time. That leaves 
only Lcycnd for us to worry about. We 
need to beat her to keep first in (?lass 
B. and Sam Sany has to sweat out 
Leyend’s •Arrival to be sure of llvet 
honors. By noontime, we have the high 
hills of Maui in sight. The wind stays 
fresh, and we really feel we have a 
chance against Lcycnd. Then, at 4:50 
p.m. the word comes in — Lcycnd just 
finished, riding 25-knot winds in the 
Molokai channel, making 13 knots, 
blowing out one spinnaker and settling 
another in five minutes— such a good 
finish that she dashes both Sam Suny's> 
hope of over-all win and our hopes for 
Class B. We pass through the glare of 
the Diamond Head .searchlight at 
9:15 p.m., second in 'Class B and 
ahead of Criterion^ only mildly happy 
about either of these circumstances. 
But it Is e.xciting to be finishing such 
a long voyage and tying up at the 
dock; it is fun to be draped by the 
heavily fragrant flower wreaths, hear 
the Hawaiian music, and taste really 
cold beer after 12 days. For us, it’s all 
over. For Charles Ullman, .skipper of 
Lcycnd and his crew, there is still the 
business of sweating out Salu //. Sain 
J ! fails to make it in time. Her time is 
good enough to win Class C. but the 
1957 Honolulu race goes to Lcycnd. 
Salu 11 is second in the over-all, giv- 
ing the light displaeement boats the 
first two spots, causing a fair amount 
of chin stroking about the effects on 
future yacht de.signs and handicaps. 
Sam Sony and Orient, two cutters, 
are third and fourth. Our Jada is fifth. 
The morning of the 10th, .-l/fi/re .shows 
up and gathers neckloads of fragrant 
leis as Class-D winner. end 
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WINNING CREW of sloop Lfijciid incliKlwl 'frniil row, left In rujhti Dick Stei'lc, Saint 
Cicero, Kdclie Pfirniann: {bark row; Oren Wade, Chip Cleary, Frank Per.Kon, Owner- 
SklpvvT Cb'ATle?. CUnvdr. Ai-id Alvin D-AnlvW- Ixyrud’? eovrveU'd tune u{ \ \ dv.’..-s4t n\ln\Ues 
earned it over-all victory and also gave it Clas.s-B win over m w of the ytiwl Jadit ihcluic). 


CREW OF “JADA,” yawl from which SporTS Iixustratkd reported race, included t/ro>if 
row, trfl to right) Thad Jones, Tom Skahill: (srcuud row) Barney Huber, Bill I.awhorn; 
(third row) Sport.s Illustrated’s Boating Fditor Ezra Bowen, Boat Designer B.C. Huber; 
(fflsf row) Dick Blatterman, Hank Diwhorn, Eddie Fink, Owner-Skipper George Sturgis. 




MEANWHILE, 
BACK EAST. . 

PIIOTOGKAPHS BY MORRIS ROSENPELD 


W rrii his sister Cathie as crew, 16- 
year-old skipperTommyMunnell 
of Pequot Yacht Club, Southport, 
Conn, won all seven of his races in the 
Blue Jay class last week at the Larch- 
mont Yacht Club regatta. This gave 
his Cato (a/KJfc, left) the neat and un- 
beatable record of l-l-l-l-l-l-l. (Tom- 
my also won the Junior Day event, but 
it did not count toward his Race Week 
triumph.) 

Such a clean sweep is not unknown 
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at Lurchmont, but in the past it was 
always achieved in a class with only^a 
few entrants. Tommy and Cathie went 
up against a Soundful of Blue Jays 
every day — anywhere from 25 to 42 of 
them— and beat tliem all. Moreover, 
Tommy won the same event last year 
with five firsts (two races were can- 
celed because of weather), and the 12 
victories give him the longest unbroken 
string ever put together in champion- 
ship events in the 59-year Race Week 


history. “It was,” said one member of 
the Race Committee, speaking of Tom- 
my’s skippering this year, “one of the 
most remarkable performances I’ve 
ever seen on the water. Munnell made 
no mistakes, was always in the right 
place and was never in trouble.” 

Cato is named for the two young- 
sters who sail her, Cathie, 14, and 
Tommy. Her skipper— who is 6 feet 1^ 4 
inches tall— has been sailing since he 
was 9. 


His father, a New York obstetrician, 
does his sailing in .\tlantic clas.s boats. 

Asked to explain his phenomenal 
record, 'Fommy merely says, “I have 
sailed down at Larchmoni quite a lot.” 

The Cullen Memorial Trophy for 
the best over-all performance of the 
week might well have gone to Tommy, 
too. It didn't, though; it went to Jim 
and ••Mlegra Mertz, a couple of middle- 
aged 210 sailors. Tommy was ineligible 
for it, being under 18. 
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THE PGA COMES 

One of golf’s great tournaments begins to live up to its traditions 


D uring tmk ykars when he was 
leadiiiR the American professional 
Rolfer out of the wilderness of meager 
local distinction into the broad plains 
of jilenty, Walter Hagen was annually 
concerned ihenealh his bland exterior) 
that he always have some major title 
to place alongside his name. .Most of 
the time he did. In 11)11 and again 
after the war in 1!)11), he was Walter 
Hagen, U.S. Open champion. In 1922. 
1924. 1928 and 1929, he was Walter 
Hagen. British Open cliampion. I)ur- 
ing the years when he won neither of 
the national opens, the two biggest 
cliampiun.^hips, Walter bore down with 
all he had to make sure he didn't let 
the title that ranked right below them 
in importance escape from liirn. 'riial 
was the FOA Championship. In the 
192Us Walter practically owned it. He 


won it first in 1921 and then, in one of 
the great extended performances of all 
time, he repeated in 1924, 1925, 192H 
and 1927. When Walter was eliminated 
in the 1928 PGA by Leo Diegel, Diegel 
was hailed as a wonder man— which 
indeed he was to beat the finest match- 
play golfer who ever lived. 

To be the PGA champion amounted 
to something in those days both in tlie 
minds of the players themselves and 
the people who followed the game. In 
1923, for example, the whole country 
leaned forward in anticii)ati<)n of a tre- 
mendous final between Saraicen, the 
defending champion, and Hagen, out 
to unseat the young man he considered 
a usurper. What a match ensued ho- 
tweeii tliese two comhati'.e, unyield- 
ing rivals! They were even after the 
first 18, Sarazen squaring with a birdie 
on the home hole. In the afternoon, 
throwing everything into his game, 
Gene moved out in front by three holes 
at the turn, and then “The Haig.” 
unlea.shing one of those crcscendoing 
stretch drives for which he was fa- 
mous, won one hole back, then another, 
then another. Coming to the 36th. they 
were all even. They halved it in pars. 
On into extra holes. Two 4s on the 
37th. And then this match, bitter in 
more ways than one, ended with un- 
expected suddenness on the 38th, a 
short par 4 which doglegged to the left. 
Saved from hooking out of bounds by 
the trees in the angle of the dogleg. 
Sarazen gouged his ball out of the 
thick, tall rough with his niblick- 
two feet from the cup. 

The PGA Championship didn’t al- 
w'ays, of course, produce matches of 
these spectacular proportions — and, in 
candor, the tournament, like all golf 
tournaments, had to lose some of its 
primary color when Hagen and his con- 
temporaries were no longer in domi- 
nance-hut. by and large, it remained 

.Al.MOST (>\\ NKR of PGA Championship 
in ihf 192(fs, thi- aimuing VValu.T Hagen 
won no less than five limes in seven years. 


a fine and important championship 
down througli the years, until shortly 
after the end of World War II. Then it 
began to go down, fast, and in recent 
years it has come periloasly close to 
becoming just another week of hot 
weather golf possessing hartlly any 
more significance than the routine cir- 
cuit tourneys played the week before 
and the week after it. 

What were the reasons for this de- 
cline? Well, part of the story was a de- 
cided drop in the quality of the com- 
peting field, .\fler Hogan, for exam])lc, 
had won his second I’GA Champion- 
ship in 1948, he never entered it again, 
and other estal>lished stars, overgolfed 
and not exactly i)oor, felt that all tliat 
precarious match play under the broil- 
ing sun amounted to midsummer mad- 
ness. On the other hand, the newly 
risen young g<}lf stars wanted to get 
into the championship but couldn’t. 
Standing in their way wa.s that horse- 
aml-buggy PGA regulation decreeing 
that a young pro put in a fit’P-year ap- 
prentice.ship in the ranks before earn- 
ing acceptance as an adult member of 
the organization and coincidentally be- 
coming eligible to play in its champion- 
ship. The fact that this rule remained 
on the books- it made sen.sc only when 
a golf pro was primarily a cluhmaker 
was generally attributed to pre.ssures 
brought to bear by the careerists within 
the PGA's nationwide administralLe 
hierarchy who, like all wheels within 
wheels, were nothing if not jealous 
of their prerogative. They sometimes 
gave the impression that they regard- 
ed the annual cliarnpionship first as a 
convention for Ihem.selves and .secjin- 
darily us a golf tournament. 

On to]) of this, a major champion- 
shij) loses its character unless it is 
played on fir.st-class courses. .Much 
more often than not in recent years, 
the J’GA Championship was held on 
layouts quite unworthy of the evc-nl. 
Moreover, the hosting club wan fre- 
([uently unprepared, lacking both the 
facilities and orientation, to handle the 
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BACK 


by HERBERT WARREN WIND 


«)n»‘ huJulrctl un<l one (irtails tliul are 
part ami parcel of running a big show 
like tile I'dA. Make no niislake about 
ibis: t be big-time .smoothness of opera- 
tion lhal annually tnark.s the National 
Opi'ii and the .Mastens is hard-iiouglit. 

The bottom was reached last sum- 
mer at the Blue Hill Country Club in 
Canton. Mhs.s., where the once lumi- 
nous (“vent had about as much class as 
the Bolivian I’ublic lank.s (’hamj)ion- 
siiij). The m'ttling thing wa.s that the 
only [lersons, ajifiarontly, wlio weren’t 
chagrimsl by (his deterioration were 
the tild I’t’iA liatids iheinseK’es. “You'fl 
run into one of them, some guy .\ou 
liked very much personally.” a veteran 
golf observer was remembering not 
long ago, “aiul instead of being down 
in the mouth he'd give >'ou the big 
smile and ext'laim, ‘Wtmderful tourna- 
ment. eb'-” "^'ou'd nienti<m .sometliing 
you were terribly disuppointeil with, 
like tile course, What you got in return 
was a renewed smile of atfabiliti' aiul 
tlie philo.sophic adtni.ssioti that you 
couldn't have everything, you know. 
It was all like that morbid-l\'pe gag 
now going tin* rounds, the <ine where a 
friend of Mrs. laiK'oln's asks her as 
she's leaving Ford's theater, ‘So apart 
from the shooting. Mrs. Lincoln, tell 
me. how did you like llie play?’ " 

Tlipse reflection.s are brought on by 
tlie conviction afl of us receive*! at tlie 
recent PCi.^ Champion.ship at the Mi- 
ami X'alley Coif Club in Dayton that 
the turning iioint has linally been 
reache*!. The HJ.’T I'dA Cliampion- 
ship wa.s a fine one. More tlian this, 
there .seemed to be every indication 
that we can honestly count on the 
tournament to get better and belter 
and, before too long, reclaim its liirth- 
rigbt. Now this frankly came as a sur- 
prise. At the beginning of the week, it 
looked as if ull!cial*!om was up to its 
ohl habits. I’revious to t he tournament, 
the 1‘CiA had stated, for instance, that 
thin year it would invite to the compe- 
tition some of the leading young play- 



VI.MOsr WINNKIt of 1957 I’d.A, Dow Finsicrwulii lost ihr' crudii! ;t4ih in finiii when 
he was forceti to play third shot from ditch '.ahinr) and dropped hole to Herbert's par. 


ers wlio hadn’t as yet completed their 
period of apprenticeship. ’Souchak 
and Finslerwahl. by the way. were in 
the starting field for the first time, each 
having become eligible this yean. M 
tile last niimile, just when it appeared 
that, with something like HD players 
ijualified for 128 jjlaces. there would be 
no room in tlie liraw for any young 
“guests,” one final fortuitous with- 
drawal by u scheduled entrant came 
through, an<l dene Lirticr was invited 
to step into his spot. 'I’liere are cer- 
tainly belter nn>tho<ls of prm'edure 
than this, but here at least was a step, 
however shaky, in the right direction. 
[ think we can expect a reasonable 
numlier of the ranking young pros to 
be invited next year, and not at the 
eleventh hour. 

I’rimcd for prestige 

.•\ilditionally, the Miami \'alley dolf 
Club was reatly to stage a champion- 
ship. When, before leaving for tiu* 
tournament, you studied photographs 
of the course, you were le<l to conclude 
that the layout was too .short and tlie 
terrain loo featureless to present a real 
test for the country’.s best golfers. 
This, on arrival, turned out to be a 
fair estimate. But, at tlie same lime, 
Miami X’alley had the crisp, liright 
look of a course primed for a prestige 
event. Tlie fairways were green and 
well cut. The rough had clearly been 
superintended closely, and so hud the 
greens, the aprons, the hazards, the 
lec.s. It is no easy th.ng to get a Mifl- 
western course into such excellent 
stiajie for a summer tournament, and 
the people at Miami \’alley had cer- 


tainly turned in a job. Off tlie course, 
too. .Ml the club committee.s were well 
organized and full of interest. The mem- 
iier.ship, in short, wa.s oliviously jiroud 
to be hosting the Pd.-\ Ciiainpionshiii 
ami was not viewing it foremostly a.s a 
po.ssible means of making money. Thi.5 
happy stall* of affairs re.sulted. essen- 
tially, from a change in the Pd.\’s pol- 
icy. Formerly, the a.ssociation sold its 
chamiiionship as a package- -the tag 
wa.s about 8 JO.PPO — to a club tneeiing 
its asking price. This year, under liie 
plan promoted by Kd Carter, the new 
]’(i.\ Tournanieiu Manager, the ho.st 
club receives roughly 'after expen.ses) 
fib'; of the gate ami the i*Ci.\ 4(i',. 
The way this agreement works, the 
better the adi ance job the club tloe.s, 
the more money it stands to make; ami 
the belter the iirejiaratory cooperation 
the l‘(L-\ give.s, the more money it 
stands to make, (loo*! crowds lurm*d 
mil to watcli the play at Miami \’alle\'. 
Wliellier or not the allendam-e would 
have been larger with a more .si ringi'til 
u.se of television was debated all week 
liul in a mnel, friendly atmosjihere, 
the underlying feeling being that any 
organization that is getting the l>ig 
tilings riglit can certainly handle tlie 
other problems that come along. 

Now that the FdA is lieading in the 
rigiit direction, tlie association will, if 
it is wise, keep moving briskly forw aril. 
Next year .should produ<-e anotlivr 
good tournament. It is scbediile*! for 
the Llanercli Country Club, outside of 
Philatlelphia. which pos.sesses an alert 
niembersliip ami a pleasant cour.se. 
The P(1A should even now In* plan- 
ning for 1959, (■11,1111111111 oil /iiiiji till 
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SWOON’S SON 

One of the best Thoroughbreds of this decade, he is the hero of the 
racegoer in the Midwest, where the sport is run to make you feel at home 


by WHITNEY TOWER 


T hk two Chicago mep:tjngs at 

Arlington and Washington parks 
produce the finest summer racing in 
the United States, the finest opportun- 
ities for horsemen who in 67 racing 
days can shoot for 28 stakes worth 
$1,150,000 and the finest facilities for 
patrons, who ran get away from the 
summer heat at the world’s only two 
entirely air-conditioned grandstands. 

A lot has been said— and not half 
enough done— about giving racing’s 
mainstay, the $2 bettor, a fair shake 
for his money. Well, at Chicago it has 


been both said and done, entirely be- 
cause a master executive named Benja- 
min F. Lindheimer has had both the 
vision and the courage to realize that 
racing can never succeed unless it has 
the public's confidence and acceptance. 
Lindheimer, at 67 a far-sighted realist, 
is enough of a sound businessman to 
know that there is no substitute for a 
satisfied customer. Executive Director 
of both Arlington and Washington 
parks, Lindheimer drives himself re- 
lentles.sly through a year-round sc*hed- 
ule aimed at only one objective: to 


build up racing. "We have,’’ he was 
saying the other afternoon, "a lot of 
progress to make and a tremendous 
responsibility to the public. We must, 
for example, completely protect the in- 
tegrity of racing because mo.st of the 
general public and a large percentage 
of our patrons believe racing is still dis- 
honest. They are unfamiliar with our 
various protective measures and the 
vigilance of our racing officials. Until 
the public accepts us a hundred per- 
cent, I’ll feel we’re not doing every- 
thing we can for the sport of racing.” 

Actually, Lindheimer has probably 
done more than anyone in the country 
to build up this needed public accept- 
ance, and a visitor to Arlington or 
Washington parks is treated as royally 
in the grandstand area as he would be 
in the exclusive turf clubs at most other 
U.S. tracks. There is a seat for every 
Chicago racing patron who wants to 
sit in one and. as California’s Rex Ells- 
worth remarked during a stopover at 
Arlington last week, “One of the great 
features of racing here is that every- 
body makes you feel at home all the 
time.” 

To some of the country’s biggest 
and most successful stables, Chicago is 
home and will probably remain so for 
a long time to come. Calumet has sum- 
mered there for over 20 years. Mr. and 
Mrs. Allie Reuben’s Hasty House 
Farm, Freeman Keyes’s Reverie Knoll 
Farm, Mr. and Mrs. Dan Rice’s Dana- 
da Farm and Fred Hooper, just to 
name a few, are the big names in Chi- 
cago racing. And most of these outfits 
aren’t about to move. Reuben, for ex- 
ample, is probably summing up the 
opinions of most of his midwestern rac- 
ing contemporaries when hesays, “Chi- 
cago offers great stake opportunities 
for every class of horse. They seem to 


r \ 



BOXED AND BEATEN in lasi WH’k's .Arlington Handicap, Swoon's Son’s second-place 
finish nevertheless elevated him to seventh place on the alltime money-winning list. 
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give us a diversified program with real 
scope to it. I particularly like the turf 
program, and I think the public is 
really getting to like watching the 
gra-ss races.” 

In the matter of horses, the impres- 
sion here is that California may have 
(ordid before Hollywood Park recently 
closed I a higher proportion of estab- 
li.shed allowance hor.ses in the $15,000 
to $.‘10,000 bracket and that the East’s 
2-year-old crop may be better as a 
group, But there too we get on danger- 
ous ground, because it’s too soon to 
judge 2-year-o!d form, although cer- 
tainly Poly Hi (out from N’ew York) 
looked great in winning the Arlington 
Lassie on Saturday and so did Fred 
Hooper's Alhambra in taking the 
Arlington Futurity the previous week 
(only to be disqualified for a stable- 
mate’s foult. I don’t know what Sara- 
toga is going to turn up in the way of 
new faces in the 2-year-old ranks, but I 
can assure you that Calumet has some 
good ones at Wa.shington Park. It is 
amazing to think that here is a stable 
which has won over a million dollars 
in purses this year aiready — and it iras 
done without starting even one 2-year- 
old. In fact the first one did get to the 
races just a week ago. He was a beauti- 
ful dark hay son of Bull Lea named 
Kentucky Pride. Off at even money, 
he coasted home by five lengths. ‘‘We 
think he may be all right,” said .Jimmy 
Jones with a grin. ‘‘But we’ve got some 
others, too. h’ifteen in all, and six of 
them look real promising. The two I 
like best so far are Temple Hill — he’s a 
Citation — and a Tom Fool colt named 
Tim Tam.” Jones’s grin got more seri- 
ou.s and turned itself into a worried 
frown. ‘‘Who knows,” he added. “We 
might have one just good enough so 
we’d have to .send him East to try for 
that Belmont Futurity and The Gar- 
den State. Yep, we just might have to.” 

FAITHFUL SERVANT 

The real hero of midwestern racing is 
a perfectly put together 4-year-old bay 
named Swoon's Son. This beautiful 
running machine, owned by Lexington 
breeder E. Gay Drake and trained by 
A. G. (Lex) Wilson, is without a doubt 
one of the most underrated— and one 
of the finest — horses to have appeared 
on the .\merican scene in the last 10 
years. A son of the better-than-average 
stakes winner The Doge, out of Drake’s 
own race mare Swoon, Swoon's Son has 
toiled faithfully around the Kentucky 
and Chicago circuit forthree years with 
such success that in 32 starts he has 
never been worse than third (except 
when once moved back on a disquali- 





fication). Today he stands seventh on 
the alltime money-winning list, sand- 
wiched between such impres.sive names 
as Native Dancer and Assault, with a 
bankroll of $68.5,530. Swoon’s Son is 
the kind of horse that can do just about 
anything and has. He’s won from five- 
eighths of a mile to a mile and three- 
sixteenths. He wins on dirt or gra.ss. 
He’s won with 132 pounds and is al- 
ways giving away weight to his opposi- 
tion. “One of the nicest things about 
this horse,” says Chicago Steward 
Keene Daingerfield, "is that the men 
who own and train him could teach 
plenty of racing people an awful lot 
about sportsmanship. It’s a joy to see 
men who never kick or complain, never 
make an excuse or ask for an advantage. 
They accept the weight given the hor.se 
and send him out to run." 

They sent him out again last week in 
the Arlington Handicap, on gra.ss, and 
Swoon’s Son beat everything but a 
4-year-old named Manassas. In receipt 
of seven pounds from Sw'oon’s Son, 
Manassas won his fifth consecutive 
turf race. Dave Erb had a little problem 
in the traffic with Swoon's Son on the 
far turn, and by the time he got him 
straightened out and headed for home 
Manassas was through and away to 
w'in by two lengths. 

Chicagoans were a little disappointed 
at seeing their hero lose, but Trainer 
Wilson consoled himself with the 
thought that there are still "races worth 
$.■>50,000 which wecould run in between 
now and November 30.” 

With all Chicago’s wonderful fea- 
tures, conveniences, hospitality and 
general attractiveness, it is a crying 
shame that there isn't more patronage 
of a setup which has sunk over $4 mil- 
lion into just trying to make people 
feel at home. But the fact remains: Chi- 
cago is a great sports town but a bad 
racing town. Attendance averages 
around 15,000 at Arlington and Wash- 
ington parks. Ben Lindheimerexplains: 
"We seem to be years behind other 
parts of the country in l)uilding suit- 
able parkw-ays, and today it takes a 
good hour to drive to either track. 
(Trains taking about 35 minute,s bring 
24''t of all patrons to Arlington; 31'’^ 
to Washington Park.] But now they’re 
building the Northwest Expressway 
and the Tri-State Toll Road, and in a 
few years you’ll be able to drive to 
either track in half an hour. When the 
roads get finished we’ll start packing 
our race tracks. I’ve gambled four mil- 
lion bucks on it, fixing up the tracks so 
that when the crowds do start coming 
they’ll want to come back. Now, I don’t 
propose to lose four million.” e n 


FASTEST 19.')7 younR.'»ter in .Midwp.st. Al- 
hambra. belongs to Freil W. Hooper. His 
Greek Game was richest 2-year-old of 19.’)6. 


MAINSTAY of .Midwest racing is Owner Al- 
!ie Reuben'.s Hasty House Farm, which led 
nation in prize money won two years ago. 


DIRECTOR Ben Lindheimer, 67. gambled 
$4 million that Chicagoans would support 
the nation’s most comfonahie r-ace tracks. 
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SPORT IN ART 


WHAT? 
Blame the 
golf ball? 

New United States 
Testing Co. study proves 
you sometimes can! 

One of America's foremost research or- 
ganizations, United States Testing Co., 
just completed a series of impartial tests 
on the four leading high<ompression 
golf bulls. 

An important part of this study con- 
cerned Irucness — lhal cfiialilv that makes 
a golf ball go where you hit it. 

Did you know that even among top- 
priced golf balls there's enough variation 
in trueness to make you miss a well-stroked 
putt, or catch a trap on a properly hit 
approach shut? 

In tests which measured trucncss fac- 
tors, the new Spalding DOT outranked 
all other brands tested— proving the DOT 
will follow a truer course putt after putt, 
shot after shot, ball after ball. 

TRUENESS RANKING 
(based upon (csis of iruencss of ccnier balance, 

deviation Trotn roundness and irucness of roll) 

Isl DOT 

2nd Brand B 

)rd ilrund A 

4lh Bund C 

Additional tests in the United States 
Testing Co. Report* also ranked the 
Spalding DOT first in terms of both dis- 
lance and durability characteristics. 

Your golf professional has complete 
reports now. Ask to .see them. 

Play the new Spalding DOT. There are 
other balls in its price field— but none in 
its class! DOTS are sold through golf 
professionals only. 



^ALdiNG 

' sets the pace In sports 

•U. S- Testing Co.. Report No. 27149, 4/2/57 


A MUSEUM 

befitting 


a queen 


F or more than three quarters of a century the fashionable 
old club house at Saratoga Race Track, sheltered amidst its tree- 
shacledlawns, has seen notable personages and manners of several eras 
of race track history, and some of the turf’s greatest horses. Across 
from its entrance gates stands the National Museum of Racing, 
a shrine to honor and perpetuate the tradition of Saratoga, which to 
many is the dowager queen of American running courses. Beginning 
this week, and for the balance of the week which runs through Aug. 
31, hundreds of track buffs will cross Union Avenue and succumb to 
the nostalgia of racing lore. 

Completed tw’o years ago, the colonial red-brick, white-columned 
building serves as a permanent home for an ever-growing collection 
of distinguished paintings and racing memorabilia. It thrives under 
the presidency of Walter M. Jeffords, noted sportsman and horse 
owner. In the museum are housed the racing silks {righh of most of 
the great stables of America. In a long glass ca.se that circles the main 
gallery, the colors that have been watched by thousands of eager eyes 
on hundreds of tracks hang shimmering in dignified profusion. 

Above the silks, and in several other galleries, hang fine old and 
contemporary paintings of immortals among the breed of racing 
Thoroughbreds. Horse lovers will be moved by the impressively 
handsome canvas painted by F. B. Voss in 1919 of Man o’ War as a 
2-year-old. Or by the Konrad portrait of Sun Beau, high money win- 
ner until he was toppled from his throne by Seabiscuit. Or by paint- 
ings (J« the room shown at riijhl\ of Citation, Hill Prince, Gallant Fox, 
Equipoise, War Admiral, Iriquoise, Epinard, Mahmoud, Domino 
or Native Dancer — names that ring with the excitement of the win- 
ner’s circle. 

A painting of the first Futurity, run at the Coney Island Jockey 
Club in 1888 (al upper left in color page), is a glimpse of a golden 
era, and cases of gleaming trophies are tangible proof of tlie delights 
of winning. 

This season a new wing has been opened at the museum to hou.se 
the portraits of the men whom the museum honors as Patrons of the 
Turf. This gallery of sportsmen is a distinguished one. and the rosier, 
beginning with George Washington, include.s James B. Haggin, John 
Banks Campbell, William Woodward, Elisha Warfield, I^eonard Je- 
rome, Francis Morris, George D. Widener, William C. Whitney, Jo- 
seph E. Widener, Matt Winn, William R. Travers, Stephen Sanford, 
Barak G. Thomas, Andrew Jackson, James R. Keene, Sanders D. 
Bruce and J. K. G. Lawrence. 
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LOOK MA, I’M FLYING 






Young gymnasts soar above mountains and 
PHOTOGRAPHED BY JO//.V G. ZIMMERMAN lakes in breathtaking defiance of the laws 

of gravity. Turn page to see how it is done 


I m» 



FLYING 


coHliaued 


I t’s all done from a springy nylon 
platform known to all gymnasts as a 
trampolin. At Elk Lake. Mich, exhila- 
rated youngsters have learned to leap, 
jump and fiy through the air with the 
greatest of ease at the National Sum- 
mer Palaestrum, a gymnastic camp de- 
voted from June to August to develop- 
ing physical skills among boys and girls 
from 8 to 18. The enrolled campers con- 
centrate on tumbling, trampolin, free 
exercise, apparatus work and balancing 
under the direction of Charlie Pond, 
the University of Illinois gymnastic 
coach with a penchant for developing 
fine, coordinated bodies. Pond’s meth- 
ods— tried out on a lesser scale each 
winter by 300 students in the Cham- 
psign-Vrbana area — haveoffered many 
a hopeful sign for youth’s health and 
fitness. Pond- trained pupils havepassed 
the Kraus-Weber tests with ease. The 
camp accommodates 120 youths in each 
of four two-week periods. Pond sums 
up his theory of gymnastics simply: 
“They are at the base of every sport. 
Tiiey develop strength and endurance. 
Important, too, are the grace and abili- 
ty a child learns, giving him the coordi- 
nation he needs. He learns flexibility.” 


UP FOR A SEAT DROP 

Airborne, Lynne Reynolds, 11, and 
her instructor, Carolyn Ann Osborn, 
take off skyward from the trampolin. 



AT AFTERNOON PLAY 

Silhouetted against late sun, gymnasts 
cavort gracefully on parallel bars and 
vaulting box, dive nimbly onto grass. 


TURN THE PAGE FOR 
MORE STATE REPORTS 
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STATE REPORT 

continued from page St^ 

showed pupils to be about 30% above na- 
tional level cited by Kraus and Prudden. 
Statewide phys. ed. requirements: two pe- 
riods per week outside Wilmington, no re- 
quirements for Wilmington. 

FLORIDA 

This .state is adding more gymnastics and 
apparatus work to its physical education 
curriculum and is giving increasing atten- 
tion to physical fitness testing. Annual to- 
tal expenditures by cities and counties for 
parks and recreation have increased from 
about $ 4)2 million in 1950 to nearly $13 
million for 195(5. 

Statewide phys. ed. requirements: 1.50-275 
minutes per week, required for graduation. 

GEORGIA 

A Georgia Fitne.ss Committee has been es- 
tablished, but whether it will achieve any 
tangible re.sulLs can only be judged in the 
future. Some Georgians have opposed the 
fiiness program becau.se Eisenhower is be- 
hind it. Physical education uulhoritie.s have 
by and large rejected calisthenics. 
Statewide phy.s. ed. requirements: 150 min- 
utes per week. 

IDAHO 

In Cocur d’Alene, physical education has 
been changed from a team-type program 
to one with more physical cottditioning. 
Statewide phys. ed. requirements: in high 
school 90 class periods of one hour each 
over two .semesters. 

ILLINOIS 

A bill pas.sed by state legislature weakens 
physical education program in the public 
schools. It voids the former state require- 
ment of 200 minutes a week for physical 
education alone and substitutes u require- 
monl of a daily combination of physical 
education plus health instruction. 

Governor William Stratton called a con- 
ference in May which resulted in a number 
of recommendations, most important of 
which propo.sed that governor appoint Il- 
linois Youth Fitness AdvLsory Committee 
and that director of this committee contact 
each Illinois community head urging him 
to appoint local fitne.ss council. 

City of Kockford this .summer is using 
tax money for new recreational facilities for 
the first time, as a result of a survey made 
two years ago by private agencies like the 
Y. boys’ clubs, etc. Last winter city began 
keeping some gyms open at night. 

Illinois is only state with organized 4-H 
Club fiiness program. But even so, test 
re.sults show that more than half of the 
Illinois 4-H members are below standard in 
organic and motor filne.ss, proving it is 
false to as.sume that boys and girls are fit 
just because they live on farm. 

Statewide phy.s. ed. requirements: a daily 
period of combined phy.sical education and 
health instruction. 

INDIANA 

Indianapolis has a full-time recreation di- 
rector, and a .summer program employing 
22.5 to maintain pools, tennis courts and 
golf courses. State physical education pro- 
gram leaders say President's conference 


had no appreciable effect on their program. 
Statewide phys. ed. requirements: one 
year's .study in health and physical educa- 
tion rerjuired for graduation. 

IOWA 

Committee on fitne,ss that resulted from 
Pre.sident’s conference will recommend pro- 
gram of fitness for schools. Frank Sills of 
University of Iowa, committee chairman, 
hopes to have state director of fitness 
named by governor. He also wants an 
Every Iowa Pupil lest for fitness, ju.st as 
there is an EIP test for reading and arith- 
metic. Such a test would be given at be- 
ginning of first grade and would become 
part of child’s record through the grades. 
Test would include squat-thru.sts, pullups, 
.short dashes and balance tests. 

Statewide phys. ed. requirement.s: 50 min- 
utes per week. 

KANSAS 

President's conference stirred up much in- 
terest at lime hut there has been no activ- 
ity to broaden programs as yet. 

Statewide phys. ed. requirements: one unit 
required for graduation. 

KENTUCKY 

Physical education director for JelTor.son 
County public schools (Loui.sville) heard 
Dr. Hans Kraus speak and was so impre.ssed 
he initiated Kraus-Weber testing in the 
elementary .schools. But in thi.s, as in other 
Democratic states, there is a certain re- 
luctance to respond to the program of a 
Republican Pre.sidcnt. 

Statewide phys. ed. requirements: 180 min- 
utes per week for one year. 

MAINE 

Quentin R. Unger, director of health and 
physical education in State Education De- 
partment, madeasurvey of 185 high schools 
and 03 academies and parochial schools. 
Of these 240 schools, he found only 77 with 
full programs that meet suggested mini- 
mum requirements, 39 partial programs 
an«l 124 schools with no physical education 
programs at all, although 40 of these have 
gyms and other facilities. Unger says: “Fa- 
cilities help, but lack of them shouldn’t 
prevent a school from pushing a program 
and doing the be.st with what it has.’’ 
Statewide phy.s. ed. requirements: none. 
MARYLAND 

The Maryland Department of Education 
issued an excellent booklet this year with 
recommendations to include calisthenics, 
tumbling, apparatus work in physical edu- 
cation classes. 

Statewide phys. ed. requirements: none. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Ralph Colson of State Department of Edu- 
cation says: “We have hati a law on the 
books for three years re<iuiring phy.sical 
fiiness teachers to have at least .30 hours in 
the .subject they are teaching. Last Septem- 
ber, largely because of the President’s pu.sh 
behind fitness, the law finally went into 
effect.” An estimated 200 to 300 schools 
have u.sed any or combination of seven fit- 
ne.ss tests ( .^AU, Olympic, etc.). 

Statewide phys. ed. requirements: none. 
MICHIGAN 

In Pontiac, physical education classes were 
improved by being cut from 50 to 35 stu- 


dents. City has u.sed $1 million to build 
multipurpose rooms in grade schools which 
can be used for phy.sical education. 

In Flint the Kraus-Weber lest was given 
to 14,7.59 children, but the failure rate 
among schools varied so greatly that the 
only resulting action was a mild recom- 
mendation to devote a part of each gym 
period to setting-up exercises. 

Statewide phys. ed. requirements: none. 
MINNESOTA 

There has been an increase in formal gym- 
nastics in public schools. Joseph Neal, di- 
rector of the stale department of physical 
education, said: “We are not trying to de- 
tract from sports like ba.seball and basket- 
ball, but also want to include other typc.s 
of exercise in our program.” 

Slalew’ide phys. ed. requirements: 120 to 
1.50 minutes per week. 

MISSISSIPPI 

‘‘Physical education is getting a new re- 
spectability,” says Slate Supervisor of 
Physical Education Russell Lyons, of S<‘hool 
Health Service. Many public schools are 
giving Krau.s-Weber tests. 

Recreation leaders point out that in 
Mis.sis.sippi more natural exercise is avail- 
able in walking and working on farms. 
Statewide phys. ed. requirements: daily 
period. 

MISSOURI 

No statewide action yet, but St. Utuis has 
been unusually active and progres.sive for 
years in youth athletic programs, including 
Turnverein societies that anticipated Ike’s 
proposals by 100 years. 

Statewide phys. ed. requirements: two 
hours per week in high school. 

MONTANA 

Growing number of intramural activities 
and increasing emphasis on fitness of all 
studenl.s, not just the physically gifted. 
.\merican Ia‘gion baseball program is ex- 
tensive, with Babe Ruth, Lillie League, 
Little Guy Football programs expanding. 
Statewide phys. ed. requirements: in high 
schools, three hours per week for two years 
re(iuired for graduation. 

NEBRASKA 

Only .state physical education requirement 
is that a school have “a well-rounded phys- 
ical program, which means just about what 
the local school bounl wants it to,” says 
Dr. Freeman B. Decker, State Commis- 
sioner of Education. 

Statewide phys. ed. requirements: none. 

NEVADA 

Emphasis on fitness not necessary in Ne- 
vada, say state leaders, since way of life 
itself demands physical exercise. Space for 
physical education is no problem at all, 
and each high .school student gets .50 to 55 
minutes per day of physical education. 
Statewide phy.s. ed. requirements: 250 
minutes per week. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE 

Department of Education aboli.shed po.st 
of director of physical education when job 
became empty. De.spite this, state has 
come out with new .set of standards for 
phy.sical education which go further than 
any previous one.s. 

Statewide phys. ed. reciuirements: none. 
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NEW JERSEY 

State Fitness Committee is under study. 
Since the President’s conference there has 
been increased talk of stepping up mini- 
mum time requirements in phy.sical edu- 
cation to one period a day. 

Statewide phys. ed. requirements; 1 50 min- 
utes per week for combination of health 
and physical education. 

NEW MEXICO 

Newly formed Council of Youth Fitness 
toured state to investigate fitness. Fred 
Hinger, .state director of health, physical 
education and recreation said; "This was 
first time in 25 years I’ve been in New 
Mexico that positive action was taken . . . 
that everyone worked together ... to 
build up youth of our state.” Council’s 
work resulted in new recommendations for 
physical education, and next step will be 
to make program ntandatory. 

Statewide phys. ed. requirements: none. 

NEW YORK 

Southeastern zone of New York Associa- 
tion for Health, Physical Education and 
Recreation sponsored fitness contest in 
May in which 20 high schools in West- 
che.ster area selected the most fit boy and 
girl. 

Statewide phys. ed. requirements: 120 to 
300 minutes per week. 

NORTH CAROLINA 

Dr. J. L. Pierce, health and physical 
education consultant to the North Caro- 
lina Stale Board of Health, says: “It is 
idle to talk about fitness programs till 
schools .start with a physical exam of every 
youngster.” 

Statewide phys. ed. requirements: 1.50 to 
300 minutes per week, with one unit of 
physical education required for graduation. 

NORTH DAKOTA 

Physical education and recreation leaders 
contend that fitnes.*! in North Dakota is 
not as deplorable a.s elsewhere. For many 
years city of Bismarck has made gyms avail- 
able after hours for adult basketball and 
volleyball groups. 

Statewide phys. ed. requirements: 300 min- 
utes per week for two years of high school 
are required for graduation. 

OHIO 

Paul LandLs, Ohio Physical Education Di- 
rector, says: "We do not have the fadlilie.s, 
the stair or the money, because too many 
schools put all their egg.s in one basket by 
concentrating on just major sports for a 
few .sludenUs. . . . Schools can’t do the job 
on fitness by themselves. Youth agencies 
must make their contribution.” 

Statewide phys. ed. requirements: two peri- 
ods per week in high school with one unit 
required for graduation. 

OKLAHOMA 

One educator said he thought President’s 
conference “hadn’t been adverii.sed very 
well.” Jack Moncrief, the Oklahoma City 
YMCA physical director has been giving 
Krau.s-Weber te.st, and hope-s to have 
tested 10,000 youngsters by end of year. 
Of those already tested, 58% (virtually the 
same as in the original report) have failed. 
Statewide phys. ed. requirements: 60 min- 
utes per day for one year during high school. 


OREGON 

During 1955-56 school year Rogers Phy.si- 
cal Fitne.'vs Index was given to children in 
11 high .schools in state, a program led by 
Dr. H. Harrison Clarke, research professor 
of physical education at University of Ore- 
gon. Those below par were given special 
exercises, then retested in three months. 
Retests showed great improvement. 1955 
legi,slaturc removed requirement that phys- 
ical education be taught. 

Statewide phys. ed. requiremenUs: none. 
PENNSYLVANIA 

Slate Legi.slalure directed Joint State Gov- 
ernment Commission to study the problems 
of physical fitness of Penn-sylvania children 
and prepare remedial legislation for next 
session. Throughout state there are approxi- 
mately 1,200 extensive recreational pro- 
grams, an increase over la.sl year of .some 
150 programs. Steps taken to organize 
Youth Fitness Council. 

Statewide phys. ed. requirements: two peri- 
ods a week for grades 7 through 12. 

RHODE ISLAND 

John Osterberg, supervisor of athletics in 
Provndence school system, gave Kraus- 
Weber test to 7 of 8 junior high schools and 
3 of 4 senior high .schools. He says state’s 
requirements are “antiquated.” A good 
many teachers, he says, interpreted setting- 
up exercises to mean $iUing-\ip exercises, so 
they told pupils to practice sitting up 
straight. 

Statewide phys. ed. requirements: 80 min- 
utes per week, with one point required for 
graduation. 

SOUTH CAROLINA 

Considerable statewide change in phy.sical 
education programs in the past year. Year 
ago there were 105,000 students taking 
physical education classes, now there are 
25% more. 

Statewide phys. ed. requirements: three 
years during high school, with no specific 
lime allotment, but credit counting 
toward graduation. 

SOUTH DAKOTA 

Most schools lack facilities or enough stu- 
dents to start a program. Dr. John Van 
Why, head of physical education at the 
University of South Dakota, ha-s been out- 
standing in promoting fitness. He has u 
weekly TV .show sire.ssing athletics and fit- 
ness and is also pushing to get physical edu- 
cation required in high schools, although 
no action has yet been taken on this. 
Statewide phys. ed. requirements: none. 
TENNESSEE 

Little to report except that in Memphis 
city parks more than 1,000 boys and girls 
from 6 to 15 took the AAU filne.cs te.st. 
Statewide phys. ed. requirements: one year 
of physical education for graduation. 

TEXAS 

In Dallas there are more after-school pro- 
grams of athletics taking place both at 
schools and in parks, due to a combined 
effort of the school district and of the parks 
department. There are gyms in 90% of all 
elementary schools. 

Statewide phys. ed. re<iuirements: 150 to 
180 minutes per week, with two credits to- 
ward graduation. 


UTAH 

The Utah Council on Chihl and Youth Fit- 
nes.s, appointed by Governor George Dewey 
Clyde, recently held first meeting. The num- 
ber of baseball diamonds for the Western 
Boys Ba.seball League has grown consider- 
ably. 

Statewide phys. ed. requirements: 100 to 
180 minutes ja-r week for two years, with 
graduation credit. 

VERMONT 

Trend toward more vigorous phy.sical edu- 
cation programs for "development of the 
whole body” and a greater emphasis on 
intramural sports. Vermont i.s trying to cor- 
rect the fact that in the past physical 
education programs have built strong legs 
but overlooked development of other parts 
of body, particularly arms and shoulders. 
Statewide phys. ed. requirements: none. 

VIRGINIA 

Dr. Harold K. Jack, super\'isor of physi- 
cal and health education of Slate Educa- 
tion Department say.s: “There’s no ques- 
tion about it: teachers, pupils, school ad- 
ministrators and parents are more alert to 
the need for fitness training. We know that 
our programs have been strengthened.” 

But Ludwell E. Sherman, Supervisor of 
Physical Education for Richmond schools, 
says: “In this city, schools which are re- 
quired to have a daily physical education 
period get only two or three period.s a week, 
due to overcrowding and lack of facilities.” 
Statewide phys. ed. requirements: daily 
period grades one through 12. 
WASHINGTON 

Six elementary school.s, with total of 3,000 
youngsters, were given Kraus-Weber test, 
with resulting failure of 47%. In three of 
six schools special programs emphasizing 
fitness were set up, and retest given at end 
of same year. Three schools with stepped- 
up programs, when retested, showed a fail- 
ure of 17.4%. Seattle school system has set 
aside $3,900,000 for additional gyms. 
Statewide phys. ed. requirements: 90 to 100 
minutes per week. 

WEST VIRGINIA 

Committee composed of secondary .school 
principals has been working for two years 
on a study of phy.sical education curricula 
in public schools. This fall committee will 
bring out a new booklet emphasizing physi- 
cal training in lower grades, and inservice 
training periods will be provided for teach- 
ers to aetjuaint them with new methods. 
Statewide phys. ed. requirements: 120 min- 
utes per week for health and physical 
education. 

WISCONSIN 

A year after Annapolis conference a special 
committee of Wisconsin Education A.ssoci- 
alion is still studying conference report. 
Statewide phys. ed. retjuirements: 150 min- 
utes per week. 

WYOMING 

Fitness problem here is not so severe be- 
cause of natural recreation facilities and 
space. Wyoming points with pride to fact 
that physical disability rejections by Selec- 
tive Service were lower for Wyoming than 
for any other state. Statewide phys. ed. 
requirements: none. end 
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THE PGA COMES BACK 


conlhnted from page 55 
lining up a genuine championship lay- 
out on tlie order of Pebble Beach or 
Medinah (and, while they are at it, 
arranging for the best possible venue 
for the 1959 Ryder Cup match). The 
association would be well advised also 
to consider seriously moving the PGA 
Championship up to some week in Sep- 
tember, when it would serve as a fitting 
clima.K to the tournament season. (A 
September date would have, among 
other advantages, the absence of 90® 
temperatures and the probable pres- 
ence of Deiiiarel, Middlecoff, Boros 
and the other established players who 
have been ducking the tournament.) 
Above all, it is high time the PGA 
stopped talking about turning the 
championship into a 72-hole stroke- 
play affair. (The reasoning behind 


entertaining such a change is this: in 
match play your big names can get 
knocked out in the early rounds, but in 
stroke-play you can count on them be- 
ing around on Saturday and Sunday 
and so draw a big gate. Granting that 
it never hurts to have Sam Snead, that 
living legend, on the premises, if you 
build a classic tournament and main- 
tain its integrity, the mere fact that a 
player is doing brilliant things in that 
event automatically makes him impor- 
tant. whoever he is.) It has seemed to a 
great many of us, for a long time, that 
the PGA will realize it has a gold mine 
in a match-play form of tourney only 
when it stops mistaking it for a tin cup. 
Stroke play has certain distinct charms 
but so does match play, and from a 
spectator’s point of view — it hasn't 
really changed since Hagen's heyday — 
there is probably nothing more exciting 
in golf than to watch a head-on contest 



THE HEBERT BROTHERS 

and liou- fo IcU them apart 


L ionel (left), the new PGA champion, 
is the younger (29), the shorter (.5 feel 
9 inches) and the heavier (18.5 pounds) 
member of golf’s out.standing brother act. 
(Natives of Lafayette in the Evangeline 
country of Louisiana, where Lheir father 
was a sheriff, the Hebert.s steadfastly ad- 
here to the French pronunciation of the 
name -- rhymes with Mayfair.) Lionel’s 
victory in the PGA climaxed an unspec- 
tacular but steady progression up the 
ladder: caddie, high school star, college 
star at LSU, assistant pro (to Johnny 
Bulla at the Westmoreland club in Pitts- 
burgh I, pro at the Kahkwaclubin Erieijnd 
an increasingly successful circuit compet- 
itor who finished well in the money in 
seven of the 11 tournaments preceding 
the PGA. He has a very sound swing and 
can be long off the lees. A music major at 
LSU and an accomplished Dixieland 
trumpeter, Lionel carries on the tour a 
horn given to him by Jimmy Dorsey, lie 
finds an occasional session on the trumpet 
the perfect antidote to the strain of com- 
petitive golf and is careful to occupy 
an end room at the motels he stops at. 


J CNlus JosEHH (Jay) (right), winner 
of the 19.57 Bing Crosby and Texas 
Open tournaments, is 84, a slim 6-footer, 
who presently represents the Mayfair Inn 
Country Club in Sanford, Fla., an outly- 
ing pos.se.ssion of the New York (baseball) 
Giants management. Like his younger 
brother. Jay is well endowed with intel- 
ligence and hard sense and planned his 
career with unusual thoroughne.ss. When 
he decided he wanted to become a golf 
pro while attending LSU, to make .sure 
he could keep his feet on the ground he 
studied accounting and bu.«iness admin- 
istration. Several years later, when he 
was well established as a club profe.s.sional, 
he completed his work for his master’s 
degree in management, finance and in- 
vestment. During World War 11, Jay 
served for four years in the Pacific a.s a 
lieutenant in the Marine-s. (A leg wound 
received at Two Jima sometimes makes 
it hard for him to shift his weight at top 
velocity.) Jay turned professional in 1949 
and joined the lour in earnest in 19.55. 
He has a very graceful swing and a no- 
tably gracious disposition. 


between two top shotmakers played 
over a dramatic layout with true shot 
values. If I were a golf fan living within 
reach of the PGA Championship, I 
think r Would find it hard to stay away 
during the early rounds when I could 
watch my favorite players up close 
and, if and when they were eliminated, 
it would be just as hard to miss the 
duels between the men who played the 
golf that beat them. 

The only thing tlial really pays off 
in the long run is quality. A case in 
point is Rockefeller Center. When that 
group of buildings was being planned 
around 1930, the architects, striving 
to create something that would be 
beautiful and not just glibly commer- 
cial, had the courage to devote one 
block of Fifth Avenue frontage, some 
of the most expensive real o.state in the 
world, to two small seven-story build- 
ings separated by a channel some 60 
feet wide leading to an interior plaza. 
And so what happened? By passing up 
the easy commercial solution, the archi- 
tects produced so strikingly handsome 
an over-all project that office space in 
all the buildiugit around the plaza 
(w'here the skating rink is now situ- 
ated) became just about as desirable 
and valuable as Fifth Avenue frontage. 

Perhaps the easiest way to convey 
the shape the 1957 PGA Championship 
look would be to chart the routes the 
two finalists took to get there. In the 
upper half of the draw, Lionel Hebert 
(left) began his march by defeating 
Max Evans 2 up, Marty Furgol 3 and 1, 
and Charlie Farlow' 3 and 1. Continu- 
ing his forceful play, he got by Mike 
Souchak 2 and 1 in the fourth round 
and then went out in the afternoon and 
eliminated Claude Harmon by the same 
score. (At this stage of Lionel’s prog- 
ress, one began to remember that two 
winters ago at Augusta, Bob Jones, 
w'hen asked which of the younger play- 
ers impressed him, did not name the 
more celebrated comers but had in- 
stead remarked that he liked the solid 
way Lionel Hebert hit the ball.) In 
the semis Lionel met and defeated, 
3 and 1, Walter Burkemo who, as 
everyone knows, has three times gone 
to the final of the PGA and, as his 
over-all record of 26 wins and 6 defeats 
in this championship testifies, may 
have, along with his very competent 
game, the best temperament for match 
play of any present-day golfer. There 
was very little to choose between Bur- 
kemo and Hebert, but Walter missed 
a few putts he might have holed, and 
Lionel canned a few he might have 
missed. Donnie 2, playing the 35th, a 
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ITO-yarder to a crown green, Lionel 
closed out the match by hitting a five- 
iron next to the stick. 

In the lower lialf of the draw, Dow 
Finsterwald, a comparatively local boy 
from Atlu-ns, Ohio, made his way to 
the semis by eliminating Ted Sleichter 

11 up). Bud Williamson CJ and 2', Joe 
Kirkwood Jr. (2 and 1), Sam Snead 

12 and 1 1 and a .51-year-old tiger named 
Charlie Sheppard i2 and 1). Dow is a 
very .skillful technician and, perhaps, 
the most conservative tactician of the 
touring pros. He likes to play his drives 
down the safe side of the fairway and 
his approaches to the safe side of the 
green. Some people assert that this 
makes h’insterwald uninteresting to 
watch, but there is a great deal of artis- 
try to this young man’s golf if you look 
for il. Dow was at his best healing 
Snead with three birds and the rest 
pars, in his other matches, somewhat 
reminiscent of the way Robin Roberts 
used to pitch when he was racking up 
20 victories or more a season. Dow 
j)layed just well enough to win. In the 
semis, he had a humdinger of a match 
against Don Wliitt, an engaging young 
Californian who plays almost as rapidly 
as Ford, is simplicity it.self on the greens 
and has plenty of moxie. Five clown 
after 12 holes, young Whitt holed an 
eighl-iron for a 1 on the short Kith, 
won four of the next five holes to 
scjuare the match, fell behind at the 
dOth when he hooked out-of-bounds 
but stayed right in there, forcing the 
play, and wa.s not beaten until Finster- 
wald set himself up for a birdie on the 
dfith by sticking a six-iron approach 
five feet from the cup. 

The Hebert-Finsterwald final, tight 
all the way, was decided on the 31st 
and .34th holes. 'J'hree up on the 22nd 
tee after tying three birdies together, 
Lionel lost the 22nd, the 2.3rd and 
then, after six straight halves, the 
last hole of his lead on the 3()th, where 
he hit one of his few poor tee shots. 
But then, he immediately went out in 
front again on the short 31st by holing 
a pretty Id-foot downliiller for a deuce 

a tremendous psychological boost. 
'I’he 32nd and 33rd were halved in 
btrdic.s. On the 34tli. Lionel mo\'ed to 
2 up when Finsterwald first caught the 
rough with his drive and then the creek 
before the green with hi.s recovery, 'i’wo 
pans on the 35th- Hebert, 2 and 1. 

Is the new champion a worthy cham- 
pion? — so goes the ancient query. Well, 
what would be your estimate of a fel- 
low who has the stuff to outplay, con- 
secutively, men of the caliber of Evans, 
Furgol, Farlow, .Souchak, Harmon, 
Burkemo and Finsterwald? e n q 


TIP FROM 
THE TOP 

from ARNOLD BROWNING 

Guyan Golf aiul Country Chtb. Huntington. H . r«. 



To putt well you have to eonsi«ler the slope of the green and 
any undulation.s that will ailed the roll of your ball. You can 
get a general view of the .slope of the green, as you walk toward 
it, by .studying it in relation to the surrounding toi)Ograi)hy. This 
is an especially important thing to do on courses located on hilly 
terrain or near the oce^an, .since thi* surroundings on mountain 
or .seaside layouts can mislead your sense of contour and even 
your .sense of balance. 

7’he best place from which to determine the rolls you must i)lay 
and your consequent line to the cup is Ix'hind the ball, as you aim 
toward the cup. On tlownhill putts, however, some people see the 
line better if they sight from behind the cup back to the ball. 
^'oLi should keep in mind that a stow, heavy green will not give 
you the same degree of fall or break olf a roll that the same 
slope would produce if the grass were short and the surface slick, A 
wet green, of course, will reduce the amount of fall you will get. 

All this may seem like making work out of play and involving 
too much time. Actually it can be a fast routine — particularly 
if you do .some of your “green reading’’ unobtrusively while your 
partners are getting ready to putt. It will naturally imi)rov<‘ your 
scoring, for, no matter how good your putting stroke, you must 
know something about the surface your ball will roll over if it 
is to find the cup. 



reading the roll on uphillcr 


NEXT WEEK: OUV/CIi <)\ .'iTAYJ.Vt; WITH THK 
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CASE HISTORY 


Subject : JOEY J. 

Occupation: BASEBALL PLAYER 


Reporting Physician: HOWARD L. KATZANDER, PSYCHOANALYST 


T ufS PATiKN’T is a professional ath- 
lete who earns his living in the 
national sport, called baseball. He is 
physically sound and shows few signs 
of the discomfort of wliich he com- 
plains except for a nervous habit of 
plucking at the waistband of his trous- 
ers, even when they do not seem to be 
falling down, a behaviorism that might 
have significance. He seems to be suf- 
fering from a sense of inadequacy and 
a feeling of rejection by society. He 
tellsmethat he has recently found him- 
self unable to cope with the ordinary 
demands of his work, at which he pre- 
viously was quite proficient. One gath- 
ers that his present emotional discom- 
fort stems mainly from a feeling that 
he has roused the displeasure of his 
playing mates. 

He describes himself as a “pitcher” 
(with the implication in his lone that 
he has gone too often “to the well”). 
Although he shows no outward signs 
of psychosis, he speaks of frequently 
losing control and of being hit often, 
apparently by the playing mates whose 
displeasure he has aroused. (It is in- 
teresting to note that he make.s no con- 
nection in his own mind between his 
own loss of control and the punish- 
ment that results.) He also speaks of 
being “knocked out of the box regu- 


larly,” tlie box presumably being the 
structure in which the game is played. 
If so, this could account for his sense 
of rejection. 

From this first interview it is imme- 
diately apparent that I will have to do 
as r did in the case of the girl from 
Nyirogyhaza, when I spent a day 
learning the mo^•ements involved in 
candling eggs in order to help her over- 
come her infantile hostilities (Case of 
Gi?.a T., age 17). I shall learn baseball. 
As a prospective American citizen, 
newly arrived from Budapest, I must 
learn all I can about the mores and 
pleasures of this new society. I shall 
keep careful notes for my journal and 
for my colleagues in Vienna, Budapest 
and Berlin. 

Notes on baseball 

Tonight I have attended my first 
baseball game. It is played in an am- 
phitheater called the Polo Grounds, al- 
though there is no indication that the 


••HKUIt DOKTOEt” KATZANDIIR 
Howard L. Kaizandfr aclnally is a writer 
Jot the Sunday Department of The New 
York Time.s. A major and lesser league 
hoHcball Jan oj long and leslcd standing, 
he is un ardent amateur psychoanalyst 
vUh positirely no professional (raining. 


field is used for this sport. I would 
know, because I have seen polo on the 
American screen. Kor was there any 
sign of anything resembling a box. I 
shall have to ask Joey J. what he 
meant by that expression. 

The game had many a-spects of in- 
terest from a psychoanalyst’s point of 
view. It centers around a father figure, 
who stands on a raised mound of earth. 
All around him is lush, green grass. 
Only the earth on which the father 
walks is bare. (Is this mound the bur- 
ial place of his ancestors or only a sym- 
bolic burial ground? I will have to ask 
Joey J.) 

From this eminence the father fig- 
ure looks about him in lordly fashion 
at his minions, who are divided into 
an inner circle and an outer circle. His 
glance seems to have in it an element 
of reproof that makes his minions, par- 
ticularly tho.se of the inner circle who 
should be the more secure, extremely 
nervous. They shift about from foot 
to foot under his gaze, pound their 
fists in a gesture of despair into ill- 
fitting leather gloves they wear on one 
hand, or pluck nervously at their hells 
in the manner I have previously noted 
in Joey J. Perhaps there is a ritual of 
beating with the belts which would ac- 
count for this gesture. cuiiiinned 
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CASE HISTORY 

eoiilinucd 

There are four men in the inner cir- 
cle around the father figure. Three 
serve as guardians of one of the tal- 
ismans of the sport, soft white pil- 
lows (marriage-bed symbols, perhaps) 
fixed to the ground at approximate- 
ly regular intervals, forming with the 
hearthstone (see below) an approxi- 
mate diamond. 

The pillows seem to confer an immu- 
nity on those close to them. The men 
of the inner circle frequently touch the 
pillow they guard with a toe and stride 
a short distance away. Reluctance is 
evident in their departure in the many 
backward longing looks they cast to- 
ward this talisman. The fourth mem- 
ber of the inner circle seems to be a 
neophyte who has not yet reached suf- 
ficient stature (age, experience) to be- 
come guardian of a pillow. 

The outer circle consists of three 
men. Far from the center attraction 
(the father figure), they are probably 
serving an apprenticeship that will 
lead them ultimately into the inner 
circle. (Perhaps the fourth member of 
the inner circle is a recent initiate from 
the group out.side.) The apprenticeship 
of the outer circle is an ordeal quite 
possibly capable of causing the kind 
of emotional discomfort from which 
Joey J. suffers. It seems to be a lonely 
life, and the performance of these men 
is watched closely and critically by the 
crowd. From the description Joey J. 
gave of his role, [ am inclined to be- 
lie\’e, however, that he is a member of 
the inner circle, perhaps the father fig- 
ure himself, although I gather that 
he has been deposed from his role— 
“benched,” he called it. 

The father figure is custodian of the 
principal talisman (or fetish) of the 
game. This is a sphere which he ca- 
resses lovingly, raising it toward his 
lips cradled in a soft leather glove, rub- 
bing it with great tenderness against 
his thigh. Obviously this is the female 
symbol. He has one other talisman 
whose .significance is somewhat ob- 
scure. T'his is what seems to be a small 
white sack that lies on the bare eartli 
behind him. From time to time he 
reaches down, lifts it from tlie earth 
with his bare hand and quickly drops 
it as though there was something re- 
pulsive about the feel of it. 

During the course of the evening 
four father figures performed. Each 
carried out the movements of an im- 
portant ritual dance, no doubt a love 
dance, centering on the female sym- 
bol. There were variations which prob- 


ably reflect differences in cultural (or 
tribal) backgrounds, but the essential 
movements were retained by each. I 
made close observation of this dance 
and took careful notes, which follow: 

The father figure receives the sphere 
from a figure in a cage (of whom more 
later). He holds the sphere in his gloved 
hand, either raised again.st his breast 
or close to his thigh. Then he turns 
and casts a piercing glance at the first 
baseman (the epithet here is part of 
the jargon of the sport). This creature 
obviously is unsure of his status, for 
he cringes, bowing from the waist with 
his hands on his knees in an abject atti- 
tude of supplication. Having exacted 
this obeisance, the father figure simi- 
larly turns his gaxe toward the second 
baseman and third baseman, not ne- 
glecting the neophyte (called “short- 
stop,” a reference probably to the 
transitory nature of liis stay in that 
role), who give identical responses. 

Then father figure turns his gaze 
toward the figure in the cage. This 
character is somewhat confusing in its 
identity. From the padding worn 
across breast, stomach and legs one 
has the impression it characterizes (or 
caricatures) fecundity, or the mother 
figure. But over the face is worn a 
screen of heavy metal, like the bars of 
a cage, suggesting that if this is a fe- 
male representation it is a harem fig- 
ure. She wears her little cap backward 
(a sign in some cultures of mourning). 

Behind the caged woman stands a 
man in somber black. He wears a simi- 
lar cage over his head, and padding, 
but only on the chest and concealed by 
his black coat. He is a complex person- 
ality. guardian of the caged woman, 
protector of the hearth and keeper of 
the spheres. His talisman is a small 
broom with which he periodically dusts 



off the hearth symbol, a flat white 
stone called “home.” In doing so, he 
avoids turning his back to the caged 
woman, but bends over with his but- 
tocks toward the father figure in an 
old gesture of contempt. 

Toward the hearthstone now comes 
the hero, a member of the opposing 
iqidpe. He makes an impressive figure, 
wearing a shiny helmet that distin- 
guishes him from his fellows. He strides 
forward and chooses his weapon, the 
last of the talismans of the game— a 
long, tapering article of wood thicken- 
ing from a slender hand grip at one 
end to a club at the other— from a num- 
ber lying in a rack. Occasionally a hero 
selected two of these symbols and 
swung them about ferociously, as 
though boasting of his prowess. But 
this was just for show. In ail cases 
they approached the hearthstone with 
only one. 

A few feet from the hearth the hero 
does his dance. This also had variety, 
a.s among heroes, but all followed this 
pattern; Hero approaches, swinging 
his wooden club with both hands. 
Nearing the hearth he stops, looks 
back over his shoulder to his playing 
mates, who are encouraging him with 
small cries. Then he does a quick shuf- 
fle toward llie hearthstone, dancing 
forward with one foot, then the other. 
As he moves each foot he tap.s it with 
his weapon, obviously a charm favor- 
ing fleetness of fool. 

Al the hearth 

Now he is at the liearth. He faces 
it, his profile to the father figure. He 
ignores the figure in the cage and its 
guardian. He rests his club on one 
shoulder, swings it back and forth, 
droi)s the end to the hearth, then 
raises it again. Now he sets his feel wide, 
flexes his knees and turns a defiant 
gaze toward the father figure. Behind 
him the caged figure squats. On one 
hand she wears a huge, pillowy glove. 
She pounds its center with her small 
fist, forming an indentation. Then 
she raises her hand, gloved palm out- 
ward toward the father figure, await- 
ing the blow. Behind her the guardian 
leans forward, hands clasped behind 
his back, tlie anguished parent behind 
the door of the bridal room. 

Now attention focuses on the father 
figure. Languidly he stretches his arms 
forward in a long, lazy movement. 
He glances once to his left, and first 
baseman tenses slightly. He turns then 
toward the hero, who is menacingly 
waving his weapon. He drops his arms, 
studies the adversary, ailvances one 
foot, sphere couched in his soft glove. 
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He hitches at his trousers, ruhs the 
sphere against his thigh, an{l wags liis 
head as in a catatonic trance. Then 
he stretches his arms wide, and from 
that position begins a circling move- 
ment, with his free arm.s holding the 
sphere in his bare hand. In an intricate 
striding motion he lunges forward and 
releases the sphere with a shocking 
suddenness in the direction of the 
waiting glove. The hero figure trie.s 
to fend it off, swinging his club wildly. 
He misses. The sphere strikes the wait- 
ing glove with a resounding thump. 
“Strike,” the guardian calls, raising his 
right hand. The first effort has suc- 
ceeded. Twice more this is repeated. 
With the third “strike,” the guardian 
motions the hero disdainfully away. 
The hero hurls his club violently to 
the ground. It has failed him. Then he 
slumps disconsolately hack to what is 
known as the “dugout.” Here he seeks 
refuge deep in its inner recesses, shield- 
ed from harm as in the womb. 

Another hero takes his place. He 
goes through much the same ritual, 
except that the second lime the sphere 
approaches, his club sends it flying 
high into the air toward the middle 
ground of the outer circle. The minion 
there tries to capture it in flight. For 
a moment it seems he has succeeded, 
but it falls through his fingers to the 
ground. There is a confusing roar from 
the crowd, cries of “go, go, go” (into 
banishment?). The hero runs swiftly 
to the first white pillow, touches it with 
a fool in passing and hurries to the 
next, .\pproaching it, he hurls himself 
headlong, stretching his hand to the 
pillow. The man with the sphere mean- 
while has retrieved it and thrown it 
to the guardian of the second pillow. 
There is apparently some significance 
here as to whether the hero or the 
sphere reaches the pillow first, the 
sphere apparently nullifying whatever 
immunity the pillow confers on those 
who touch it. 

The purpose of these maneuvers now 
began to be perfectly plain. The hero 
figures must, if they are able, prevent 
the sphere from passing beyond the 
hearthstone into the soft glove of the 
caged figure. Should they succeed 
in doing so, they must round the 
diamond-shaped area, touching each 
pillow in passing. Their objective is 
the hearth, but to regain it they may 
not cross the burial ground: this ter- 
rain is sacred to the father figure. Each 
time a hero figure accomplishes this, 
his hiiiipc is credited with a “run.” 
If one of the opposing hiuipv drops 
the sphere or throws it inaccurately 
he is guilty of error. I continued 
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CASE HISTORY 

ctnilhiiicd 

mu.st ask .loey J. whether Ihert* is a 
ritual of ahsolulion for such error or 
whether the ofTender must carry his 
guilt for all time. The team that scores 
the mo.st riin.s i.s the victor. iSonie of 
tlu'se fact.s I gleaned from a handbook 
on the sport , sold at the Polo Grounds, 
which unaccountably ignores all the 
obviously psychological and anthropo- 
logical factors of the game.) 

'I'hc persoiialil.v shifi 

An interesting aspect of baseball is 
that at regular intervals (called “in- 
nings,” which are marked in a confus- 
ing fashion by “outings”), the two 
ei/uiprs exchange positions— and per- 
sonalities. The heroes slough off that 
rule and adopt the status of their oppo- 
nents (father figure, woman caged, 
inner circle, outer circle). .And in doing 
so they assume all the psychological 
attitudes of tlio.se roles, losing in the 
very act of exchanging positions ilie 
psychological posture.s they have thus 
far niaintaine<l. 'I’lie converse is equal- 
ly true. Even the lowliest member of 
the outer circle, no matter how he may 
be looked down upon by his colleagues, 
assumes the swaggering, masterful air 
that goes with liie hero role, once he 
is called upon to approach the hearth 
with the hero’s weapon in his hands. 

Here I think I may have hit upon 
one of the root.s of .Joey J.’s troubles. 
It is a well-known fact that such a 
violent shift in personality as an essen- 
tial in meeting the daily reiiuirements 
of life can lead to a complete loss of 
identity. After a time a participant in 
this sport must inevitably become coti- 
fu.sed as to whether he is a hero or a 
minion, a father figure or a woman 
caged, a confusion that could lead to a 
variety of complications in his life 
away from the sporting field. 

The crowd, loo, .seemed to suffer 
from a certain confusion. At one mo- 
ment it would cheer a hero figure and 
harass the father figure, at another 
moment it was cheering the father and 
harassing the hero. The hero, under 
this hara.ssinent, has a sole recourse. 
He may not go among the crowd, lay- 
ing about him w'ith his weapon, but he 
may drive the sphere into the crowd, 
in that way seeking his revenge. 

Tomorrow ,Joey J. is coming for an- 
other interview. I have many questions 
to ask him. I look forward to his as- 
tonishment when he sees how com- 
plete is my grasp of his way of life 
and my understanding of the finer 
nuances of baseball. end 
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JIMMY JEMAIL’S 


THE QUESTION: Will Los Angeles support the 
Brooklyn Dodgers, win or lose? {Asked in Los Angeles) 



BOB ALTbKMAN 

Los Angeles 
Vice ■president 
Perma Plaque ('orp. 

If the Dodgers give 
us a Kansas City Ath- 
letics- or a Baltimore 
Orioles-lype Huh that 
hasn't a chance for the 
pennant, wp wnn't 
support them. But if they are a good, fight- 
ing cluh, ye.s. Ivos Angele.s will support a 
fighter who has a chance, hut not a chronic 
second-division hall Huh. 




JACK SHEPARD 

Associate General 
Serretary 

Stanford f'fiurr.sifj/ 

A.s a recent catcher for 
thePitt-sburgh Pirates, 
I think it will he a big 
promotional job keep- 
ing people coming to 
the park. Los Angeles 
is large enough to auppiiri the Dodgers and 
it will, at first. The one big drawback is our 
people are accustomed to beaches, barbe- 
cues and patio living. 



LESLIE A. GAGE 

llnlljfvood 
Sales nuinugrr 


N'o. There isn’t enough 
intere.st in big league 
baseball in this town. 
Millions of people live 
here, but the city 
mushroomed so fast 
that, basically, it is still a small town in dis- 
position. I occasionally talk about big 
league baseball to people out hero and the 
usual response is: “Iluh! Who needs it?" 



CAPT. L. K. WELCH 

Alladena, Calif. 

TWA pilot 


I don't think so; cer- 
tainly not a losing 
team. A city needsrap- 
id transit facilities to 
support a big league 
club. Los Angeles 
doe.sn't have it. The Dodgers will draw on 
Saturdays and Sundays, but that is not 
enough. During the week the Angels are 
lucky to average 1,500 at their games. 



DICK POWELL 

Marie artnr 
and producer 


I think we will, Los 
Angeles is a first-class 
city, \Vc have been 
waiting for big league 
baseball. Incidentally, 
my son wilt probably 
drag me to every game. .Mthough 1 like all 
sports, he almosl drives me crazy about 
baseball. I think the interest of the kids in 
this section is going to be a great faetur. 


LEO McCAREY 

lirc rly Hills 
.Mode direetor 

A winner, yes. No one 
likes a loser in sports 
for any length of time. 
If the Dodgers come 
here, they should de- 
veloj) younger players 
so we can adopt them as our heroes, It is 
difficult to pick a man of 40, adopt him as 
your hero and say: "That's my boy Cam- 
panella." 



GORTZ GOULD 

San Diego 
Machinery dwler 

Certainly they will. I 
live in a very enthusi- 
astic baseball town, 
San Diego. Los .An- 
geles is no dillerent 
and about .seven times 
as large. As a section, we are among the 
most sports-min<led in the United States. 
Give us any kind of a sporl an<! we will 
patronize it. 




BILL WILLIAMS 

Los Angeles 
Man ufaelurer 

Los Angeles would be 
kind to a winner, but 
would not support a 
loser. But the same 
holds in any city. Look 
at the money the Pi- 
rates have lost in a rabid baseball town. 
But with clo.sed circuit TV on the Coast, 
the Dodgers would make money even if 
they were in the second division. 


JIM HOWARD 

Pasadena 
Truck body dealer 

Yes, I do think so, 
oven though there 
seems to be a big dif- 
ference of opinion out 
_ here, due to the poor 

support given local 
teams. The.se teams play good ball, too. A 
lot depends on location. Chavez Ravine is 
not the best spot. Traffic is too congested 
on the Pasadena Freeway. 



HENRY EPHRON 

llrrerly Hills 
Marie vriler-produccr 


Yes. Los .\ngfles is 
made to order for the 
Dodgers becau.se there 
is nothing to do at 
night. It's a great 
sports town and the 
fans would fill the stands at night. It is ex- 
actly what is needed to give Los Angeles a 
sense of identity and gel over its inferiority 
complex toward San Francisco. 
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19th 

HOLE 


THE READERS TAKE OVER 


BASEBALL: THE HATED YANKEES 

Sirs : 

As a charter subscriber I have read and 
enjoyecf your carefuf/y written articfes from 
the beginning. Your article on the Yankees 
in the July 22nd issue is among the best. 

Whether or not Mr. Terrell is a Yankee 
fan is unimportant. He displayed his talent 
for presenting a logical, factual an.swer to 
the many questions people have had about 
the Yankees for years. 

I have known these an.swer.« for some 
time, since I make it my business to know 
all about the Yankees. It was a plea.sure 
to find someone like Mr. Terrell who organ- 
ized his material and presented it clearly. 

The Yankees are among the most hated 
in baseball today because they are efficient. 
Those who aren't able to be efficient them- 
selves hate to see it in others. The Yankees 
offer an example for the rest of the league 
to follow. Many are beginning to follow, 
little by little. 

BlI.I- WVCHERER 

The Bronx, N.Y. 

• Roy Terrell, who neither hates nor 
loves the Yankees but tries to eye them 
like an opposing batter, admits that 
it is sometimes dilfjcuJt not fo be im- 
pressed. “It would be nice, though,” he 
admits, “to see a World Series played 
some place else." At the moment Mr. 
Terrell is not taking any bets.— ED. 

BASEBALL: POOR SPORTSMANSHIP 

Sir.‘‘: 

In their desire to win, do Yankee brass 
ever think that seven-eighths of all Ameri- 
can League fans desire another team to be a 
winner? For a group of men who have liter- 
ally everything— prestige, afiluence, money 
— the Yankee management is the poorest 
example of sport.smanship ever foisted onto 
a long-suffering American public. 

Mysugge-stion: Let Sports IixfSTRATED 
take a poll, and the Yankees will soon find 
out how much the baseball fan wants an- 
other team a.s a winner. “Break up the 
Yankees” should become the hue and cry 
of every .sportswriter acros.s the land. 

Charles J. Schissel, M.D. 
Ame.sbury, Mass. 

• So far. readers’ response is 3 to 1 for 
the Yankees. — ED. 

BASEBALL: ROCKNES OF THE YANKEES 

Sirs! 

The article entitled YaHAre Secrclg made 
interesting reading about my favorite ball 
club, but egad.s, gentlemen, the younger 
geniTation will get the idea that the Yankee 
dynasty was founded by George Weiss, who 
is referred to as “the man that Webb and 
Topping have hired." The reference, of 
course, is true, but it fails to present the 
picture in its proper pt-rspective. Weiss wu-s 
originally brought into the Yankee organ- 
ization in 1931 by the greatest front-office 
man in the history of baseball — Edward 
Grant Barrow. I’aul Krichelt, "the late 
famed Yankee chief scout" who is quoted 
in the article, was hired by the same Mr. 
Barrow— in 1920, when Barrow was the 
general manager of the Red Sox. Krichell 


came to the Yanks along with Barrow. It 
was Barrow who hired Mar.se Joe McCarthy, 
whose record needs no review. 

Perhaps we shouhf go back one addi'fmnaf 
step and doff our caps to Colonel Jacob 
Ruppert, who was the man who first de- 
manded of the Yankees the same high 
standards which they have maintained to 
this day. “Break up the Yankees” was a 
way of life with the rest of the American 
League lund a goodly portion of the Na- 
tional League * almo.si 20 years before Webb 
and Topping inherited the organization. 

I realize that your article was not intend- 
ed to be a history of the Yankees, but any 
attempt to describe the egpril dr corps of 
the ball club without at least a passing ref- 
erence to Ruppert, Barrow or even Huggin-s 
and McCarthy is like trying to describe the 
spirit of Notre Dame football without men- 
tioning Knute Rockne. 

W. J. Deevy 

Beaumont. Texas 

THE “MAN" AND THE PRINCE 

Sirs; 

Has anyone noticed the resemblance be- 
tween the Prince of St. Louis iSlan Musial, 
page 44, SI, July 15i and the Duke of 
Edinburgh iPrinrh I'hihp, i>agt iO''! 

Domenic D. Jerome 

Upper Darby, Pa. 



LOOK-ALIKES: PRINCES STAN ANO PHILIP 


ROWING: CRIMSON-FACED ARE WE 

Sirs: 

The statement has been made in Sports 
Illustrated ^Biy Rrd Takof It All by John 
Lovesy, July l5i and in .some of the news- 
papers that the Cornell-Yale final in the 
Grand (’hallenge Cup at Henley was the 
first all-American final in that historic race. 

Such is not the ca-se. In 1914, the Har- 
vard junior varsity met and defeated the 
Union Bout Club of Bo.ston in the Grand 
Challenge final. 

Why did Harvard semi the jayvee instead 
of the varsity? In tho.se day.s a crew coached 
by a professional was ineligible at Hen- 
ley. Harvard's varsity was coached by Jim 
Wray, who was on the payroll, hence the 
jayvee coached by Robert F. Herrick, an 
amateur, made the trip to England. 

\ViLLiA.\i H. Morgan 

Alliance, Ohio 

• Lovesy, we Lovesy not. Not only was 
the 1914 Challenge Cup final an all- 
American test but it was also an all- 
Harvard affair. As they read the boating 
of the crews listed below, all Harvard 
men will please rise and join Sports 
Illustrated in a spirited chorus of 


"With crimson in triumph fla-shing, 
’Mid the strains of victory. . . .” 

Harvard Junior Varsity, 19M: Bow, 
Leverett Saltonstall ’14: 2. James 
Talcott ’16; 3, Henry H. Meyer ’15; 
4, Henry S. Middendorf '16; 5, John 
W. Middendorf ’16; 6, David P. Mor- 
gan T6; 7, Louis Curtis ’ll; stroke, 
Charles C. Lund ’16; coxswain. Henry 
L. F. Kreger ’16. 

Union Boat Club: Bow, Gordon H. 
Balch T2; 2, Eliot Farley ’07; 3, Rob- 
ert H. Tappan ’07; 4. Sullivan A. Sar- 
gent ’10; 5, Jesse E. Waid ’10; 6, Lolli- 
rop Withington '09; 7, Paul Withing- 
ton ’09; stroke, Roger W. Culler ’ll; 
coxswain, Charles T. .Abeles ’13.— ED. 

MOTOR SPORTS: UNFILLED PROMISES 

Sirs: 

If Shorts Illustrated would have al- 
lowed Rospiglio.si (1 page' equal coverage 
regarding Monza's auto race as was al- 
lowed Arcaro (5 pages! regarding the “Art 
of Switching a Hor.se Whip from Right 
Hand to Left Hand” (SI, July 81, then 
Rospigliosi would have been able to tell 
Sports Illu.strated fans the full truth 
aboul the race. He would have been able to 
inform your readers the following concern- 
ing thi.s “race of the century": 

1 1 The Monza track is a course 6.2 miles 
in length, built primarily for Grand Prix 
racing for sports cars iright turns, left turns, 
uphill and downhill'. 

2 1 Contained within, and as a part of 
the Monza circuit, is a 2.6 mile oval used 
for high speed record runs. 

3t European racing is in a clockwise di- 
rection. 

In order to provide an interesting race, 
the European drivers were asked to make 
the following concessions: 

1 1 Eliminate the road racing aspects and 
u.se only the high speed 2.6 mile oval, since 
Americans did not have Grand Prix type 
cars. 

2 1 Run counterclockwise on this oval, 
rather than the customary clockwise di- 
rection, becau.se the Indianapolis cars' sus- 
pensions and engine mountings are designed 
as such. 

.3 1 Allow entry of the Indy type cars, 
which average approximately 400 to 800 
cubic inches more in engine capacity than 
the Grand Prix cars. 

Naturally the top European drivers 
bande'i together <rPPI and realized they 
Were risking their lives if they were to at- 
tempt to catch the obviously faster Indy 
cars. They, therefore, boycotted the race 
and were, of course, made to look (luite 
ridiculous when the race was completed 
without a single accident or blowout. 
Roughness of the track knocked out seven 
of 10 American entrie.s, and the D Jags 
finished fourth, fifth and sixth. 

The race prove<i one final fact — the I) 
Jaguar will go down in automotive history 
as one of the finest, mo.«l endurable sports 
cars ever built. The three D Jaguars at 
Monza had finished first, second and third 
at the grueling 24-hour Le Mans race only 
seven days previous. On the same <lay 
(June 23i, D Jaguar.s finished first, .second 
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anil fourth at Flkhart Lakn, Wisconsin 
Road America. Please remember that the 
Monza Jaguars, as sports cars, wen- carry- 
ing. in comparison to the Indy cars, two 
seats, generator, starter, road course sus- 
pension, extensive braking system, ftdl 
lighting and ignition systems. 

To make a more realistic compari.sun, 
the sports car versus Indy track racer on 
an oval circuit is similar to a polo pony 
versus a Thoroughbred at the Arlington 
Classic. It'.s a farce before the green dag is 
dropped. 

For any future auto racing articles, allow 
the writer time and space for a factual re- 
port and eliminate the slanted articles. 
There are thousands of enthusiasts, such 
a.s myself, who are only loo liappy to <1**- 
fend the criticism aimed m sports cars, 

P. n. CofRTdl.S 

Chicago 

• Keenly interested in the Monza “.500” 
.since it was conceived, .'spokts Ii.l.t s 
TKATKP reporled the ha.sic plan, fat or- 
ing American cars, IfJ months ago 
(Dec. 1‘J, lf)55!. (Jranled that the Ku- 
ropeans w’ould have had to build spe- 
cial cars to be competitive with the 
Americans: the organizers led the pub- 
lic to believe this would be done. It 
was not (thereby diminisliing the race’s 
news value substantially >. and the Ku- 
ropean manufacturers were neatl.v tak- 
en off the hook by the drivers who 
formed a union and boycotted the 
race. Publicly, the drivers called Mon- 
za tlangerous; privately, they said Ku- 
rojjean cars were not ready (E & I). 
.June ‘24 . and were bitterly resentful 
that their usual appearance money 
would not be forthcoming. As a result 
Monza wa.s a u'alko\ cr for Jim Br\’an 
& Co.-EI). 



YOUNG CHILDREN 
ARE IN DANGER 

from ALL unguarded medicines, house- 
hold chemicals, liquid fuels. Keep them 
out of reoch— Old of sight* 

Be a PRIVATE EYE 
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ARCARO: OLD HAND'S APPROVAL 

Sirs: 

I want you to know how very much I 
have ])ecn impre.ssed with thi- fine series of 
arliele.s in Si'oRTS Il.i.fSTkATRD by Kddie 
Arearo and Whitney Tower. 

'J'his type of publicity is wonderful for 
racing and must be tremendously interest- 
ing to turf fans who, until this lime, nev.-r 
at){)reciated the problems involved in the 
art of becoming a good jockey. 

The articles have been just beautifully 
illustrated and most Informal ive. Even 
tho.se of us who have been connected with 
racing for some time can learn a great deal 
by reading them. 

Congraiulafion-s on a job dtjne to per- 
fection. 

Jamks D. Stkwaut 
Vice-president an<l (Jencral Manager 
Hollywootl Turf Club 

JiiLlewood, Calif. 

ADVENTURg: FEMININE HEARTBEATS 

Sirs: 

Sti-rt fur a Murrioiir (SI, July 
2:i ! What a terrilio way to start a life to- 
gether! I was inirigutal, yet awed that 
there breathes yet a man who desires a<l- 
venlure with a lovely bride besitlc h'm. . . . 
Congratulations! 

Sonya R. Hoakd 

Silver Spring-s, Md. 
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PAT ON THE BACK 



GIL HODGES 


S OME YEARS AGO Leo Durochef relegated gentlemanliness in base- 
ball to limbo when he snarled, “Nice guys finish last.” But ex- 
Manager Durocher must have turned over in his Beverly Hills pool 
last week when he read the stories coming out of Brooklyn. There, in 
the park where Lippy first preached his gospel, the fans gave a night 
for the 33-year-old gentleman who plays first base for the Dodgers — 
a nice guy named Gil Hodges. 

By his own admission, 6-foot-l 200-pound Hodges has never had a 
fight in his baseball life. In fact he has gained a reputation— partic- 
ularly this season — as a muscular peacemaker. “Gil’s right in the 
middle,” says Manager Walter Alston, “pullin’ ’em apart.” And 
Hodges not only holds back fighters, he picks up the fallen. He is no 
“cheerleader,” but calls to his teammates only occasionally in a dry 
and steadying voice. Neither is Hodges, who comes from the coal 
mines of Princeton, Ind., an umpire baiter. 

Of course, 28,000 fans didn’t turn out just because Hodges is cour- 
teous to umpires and opponents. He also fields his position better 
than any other first baseman in baseball, he is currently batting over 
.300 in his 11th season with the Dodgers and the day before his own 
“night” he overcame a four-run deficit against the St. Louis Cardi- 
nals by bitting a ninth-inning grand-slam home run. This was the 12lh 
time in his career that Hodges has so reacted with the bases loaded, 
which ties a National I^eague record. 

The remarkable thing about the between-games ceremonies at Eb- 
bets Field was the fact that his admirers’ abundant generosity— 
which included, among at least 60 items, a Dodge convertible, two 
weeks at Waikiki and a lifetime .supply of dill pickles — stemmed 
from genuine affection, the sort of warmth that comes only to nice, 
lovable guys. Without knowing him except as he performs at his oc- 
cupation, the fans recognize Hodges instantly as one of these. And 
so do his teammates, who know him better. 

Proud wilnes.ses to Gil’s night of glory were his parents and sister, 
his wife Joan, his brother Bob (who had never seen him playing big 
league ball before) and his children, Gil Jr., Irene and Baby Cynthia. 



Done ... ill two slnikos 
of a ^\'aring Ulcndor 

Tiuncircils of (liffcrciit Irculs for Ihe whole 
fniiiily to enjoy! The Eiunul of souclifs — from 
drinks to dre.s.-inss. s>oii|w lo.sjiures— nil ymira 
in jiu-tinio with the ever Immly Wnriiii; 
Blenitor. And romoiiilwr ihi^, there is only 
one lilcndor— WariiiKl 



Done ... in tlie wink 

of a Diiraliilt Iron 

A dross cun lx? prossod %-irt(jnlly anywhoro in 
the world with the Diinibill Conlinotiliil, 
tlic only American iron made fur foreign 
travel. Like all Durabill iiitMlels, it fol<!s Hat 
to two inches, ht.s into luitEaEe lightly and 
easily, and is perfect at lionie. ton .Ml >i>iirs 
—the 1 1 j or volt .At '-UC lJufabilt Ctm- 

tineiilul — for only SllS.Uo. 



Done...witli tlie power 
of ^Varing Sluivex 

The tiny l•ll■^tronie marvel that itiakcB any 
AC/DC eh'ctrie sliavi-r better. Voiir 

shave is faster, eloscr, sinootlier lli.-in ever. 
.''liaveX conve-rts orilinaru lioiiseliolil elee- 
trii-ity ialo full-l)owere*i ilirecl nirreiil to 
make your sliaver uiilH-lievably fast and easy 
ou the skiu. Ideal gift to give or receive. 
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])()]ie . . . (iiiick as you can say \'\'ai-iii‘* k-o -lot 

Tlioro jircii lmn<lml use's for cnislieei ico, hut <iiily otio way to pioeluco all you waul iu a jilTy — 
with the Icc •)<’t ice-cruslior attachincnt for your W aring lilondor. .Iiisl think of tliis; tlio 
Waring Ice .let emslu's up to four trays of ice- cuhos iu ninety seconds. Right lliere you have 
all \ (>u need for an\- purpose — <lrinks, cliilled salads. l)ulT(‘ts, lior.s-d’oeuvres, desserts. I'e- 
markahle<ieviec — and so easy to use' for a luindre<l uses. Specify tlu' Ice .let l)y name: Waring! 

P.S. — For tin* free Waring rcriiic liooklct, the whole story of y<ai and your Waring h'c .li‘l, wrilc: Dei't. S. 
W.UUNO Puoi)C(T.s Coiii’ou.XTio.s, 25 W. J;trd St., Xi-w V<irk ('ity :t(i. .Sulis. of DytiiuTiua. Corj), of .\tiifr. 




THE GRENADIER- slip-on lets your feet 
loaf when you’re on the go 

You already know slip-ons are comfortable. But 
notice how new “invisible stitching” gives these 
slip-ons a dressed-up look. You can wear them 
anywhere! And Roblee’s famous “open-collar” 
feeling makes them as flexible as your foot. So slip 
into a pair soon, in Brown, all-over Black, and 
Black with coal black trim. Roblee Division. 

Brown Shoe Company, St. Louis. 

Other Roblee stylet 10.95 to 18.95. Slightly Higher Denver West. 
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